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BEFORE THE DAWN. 





BY ALICE BROWN 





O hearken, all ye little weeds 
That lie beneath the snow, 
(So low, dear hearts, in poverty so low!) 
The sun hath risen for royal deeds, 
A valiant wind the vanguard leads ; 
Now quicken ye, lest unborn seeds 
Before ye rise and blow. 


O furry living things, adream 
On Winter’s drowsy breast, 
(How rest ye there, how softly, safely rest!) 
Arise and follow where a gleam 
Of wizard gold unbinds the stream, 
And all the woodland windings seem 
With sweet expectance blest. 


My birds, come back! the hollow sky 
Is weary for your note. 
(Sweet-throat, come back! O liquid, mellow 
throat!) 
Ere May’s soft minions hereward fly, 
Shame on ye, laggards, to deny 
The brooding breast, the sun-bright eye, 
The tawny, shining coat! 
— Boston Commonwealth. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Another victory was won in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives last 
Thursday. The municipal woman suf- 
frage bill was passed to be engrossed by 
the decisive vote of 90 yeas to 79 nays 
and 28 pairs, making in all 118to107. An 
additional section was added to the bill, 
providing for a vote of the men at the 
November election on the question: 
‘‘Shall municipal suffrage be granted to 
women?’ But the women will have the 
law, and the expression will have no legal 
validity. A notice of reconsideration on 
Friday was given; so, as we go to press, 
the result is still in doubt. 
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It was eminently appropriate that the 


youngest and least experienced member 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives should make the most elabor- 
ate speech against equal rights for women. 
Young Mr. Dallinger, of Cambridge, is 
just out of college, and will probably live 
to grow wiser. 


—@a> 


A recent letter from New Zealand says: 
“T have travelled in many countries, but 
in no other land have I seen the courtesy 
and unobtrusive chivalry habitually ex- 
hibited to women, whether young or old, 
by New Zealand young men of every 
condition and rank. The status of a New 
Zealand woman is considerably higher 
than that of her sister in Australia or 
England, and she is not likely to forget 
that she gained the political franchise, 
not by inadvertence or by party scheming, 
but as a deliberate act of justice no less 
than chivalry on the part of her country- 
men.” 
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Men’s and Women’s Clubs will be the 
next step in social evolution. They will 
supplement the good work that separate 
clubs of men and of women are now doing. 











The Equa) Suffrage Club of Tipton, Ind., 
described by Mrs. Congressman Waugh 
, in another column, is a case in point, and 
| its phenomenal success is a proof of the 
| efficiency of the social co-operation of 
| men and women. 


ee 


Mrs. Dora Webb, of St. Clairsville, 
president of the Ohio Social Purity Asso- 
ciation, accompanied by a delegation of 
| ladies from Columbus and elsewhere, 
/appeared on March 21 before the State 
| Senate Committee on Municipal Affairs to 
| urge the passage of the Clark Bill, repeal- 
ing the law under which the State regula- 
‘tion of vice has been introduced in 
| Cleveland. It is painful and distasteful 
| to women to take up a question of this 
kind; but when such legislation has been 
| foisted upon a careless and unsuspecting 
| community, and there is no one else suf- 
ficiently interested in the matter to oppose 
| it, the women have no choice. Dr. Lyman 
| Abbott says that in the old times St. 
| George fought the dragon to save the 
princess and the community, but to-day 
the princess fights the dragon, while St. 
George sits on the fence and looks on. 
Rather than have their children devoured 
by a dragon, women will fight, if neces- 
sary. Some men criticise the mothers of 
Ohio for the energetic action they have 
taken in this matter. They should re- 
| member that the men ought never to 
| have left it to the women todo. A letter 
| from an Ohio woman on this subject will 
be found in another column. 





The Equal Suffrage Association of 
| Memphis, Tenn., has grown from twenty 
to fifty members since February, and is 
receiving new accessions almost daily. 
| It will soon hold a memorial service for 
| Mrs. Lucy Stone, and hopes to secure a 
| good speaker for a meeting in May. The 
| president is Mrs. L. M. Langstaff. 
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Rev. Charles G. Ames lately preached 
an excellent sermon on ‘*Men’s Religion 
In, closing, he 


or os 


| and Women’s Religion.” 


| said: 


| We shall not always put asunder what 

God has joined together. An end is com- 
ing to the unnatural divorce which keeps 
| men from the work of the church and 
| women from the work of the world. All 
| burdens will be lighter when we bear 
| them as a common load; all blessings will 

be doubled when we share together the 
| spirit which blesses. All the good things 
| of earth and heaven—let us mingle them 
| in one cup of communion. 


—~@r— — 


The Kindergarten for the Blind makes 
an appeal for annual subscriptions in aid 
| of its work of mercy. The new buildings 
| were finished and in use about a year ago, 
enlarging the accommodations so that 
sixty-four children could be received in 
place of thirty-six. But more space is 
needed. Mr. Anagnos writes: 


“Since the beginning of the present 
school term, many little boys and girls 
have been brought to our doors, seeking 
for admission. We have taken in one 
after another until every nook and corner 
in both Lewy o are filled. I am grieved 
to say that, although our accommodations 
are thus crowded to overflowing, there 
are still five or six little ones, poor and in 
need, who stand without the fold. These 
children are just at the proper age to 
benefit by the education given at the 
| kindergarten ; but alas! we cannot receive 
| them. There is no room for them.” 


| Of Boston’s many worthy philanthro- 
| pies, no one is more pathetic and deserv- 
ing than this. 
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| REPUBLICAN PRIMARIES IN COLORADO 
SPRINGS. 


The Colorado Springs Evening Telegraph 
| of March 14 contains interesting reports 
of the Republican primaries in the five 
wards of that city. 

In the first ward thirty women were 
present. A woman was on the committee 
to select delegates to the city convention. 
Another woman was chosen a delegate. 
A vote of thanks to the ladies in attend- 
ance was heartily concurred in by all 
the gentlemen present. 

In the second ward, ‘‘a large number of 
women were present.” Two ladies were 
on the nominating committee, and two 
of the delegates chosen were women. 

In the third ward, thirty women partici- 
| pated, and one of the delegates chosen 
was 8 woman. 

In the fourth ward, ‘ta large crowd 
was present,” and two women were 
among the delegates chosen. 

In the fifth ward, there was ‘‘a fair 








attendance of both sexes.” One of the | Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic As- 


delegates chosen was 2 woman, and a vote 
of thanks was tendered to the ladies for 
their attendance. 

The Telegraph comments editorially, as 
follows: 


The primaries last night were some- 
what in the nature of a surprise. They 
were largely attended in every ward in 
the city, and in all cases by a goodly 
number of ‘‘citizenesses.’? The candi- 
dates selected by the various wards for 
aldermen comprise an exceptionally 
strong list. While some of them are new 
to city pastes, they are all men of 
responsibility, of standing, of probity, 
and of long residence. They should be 
elected, and without doubt will be elected. 
The majority at the primaries declared 
for new men. And happily they are men 
who, in every case, will make excellent 
officials. Altogether, the city is to be 
felicitated on the prospects of an un- 
usually good Council. 





—~o— 
KANSAS METHODISTS FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The South Kansas Conference of the 
M. E. Church, with between one and two 
hundred ministers present, voted unani- 
mously, ‘‘Resolved, that we give our aid 
and support to the pending constitutional 
amendment granting equal political rights 
to women.” 


or 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 





The absurdity of the old apprehension 
that the college and theclub would com- 
pletely divorce women from housekeeping 
and home-making is daily demonstrated by 
the active interest that college-bred women 
and leading women’s organizations take 
in the study of household economics. 

Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar Col- 
lege, who for years has given the subject 
careful study, goes from city to city to 
address classes and clubs of women who 
are eager to hear the results of her study 
and observation. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Miss Marion Talbot at Chicago 
University, and Emma Conro at Pratt 
Institute are teaching and encouraging 
housekeepers to learn the best way. The 
working man’s model home at the World’s 
Fair was planned and managed by a col- 
lege woman. 

One of the most interesting and best 
attended congresses at Chicago was that 
of the Columbian Household Economic 
Association, which began with a member- 
ship of thirty, and now has members all 
the way from San Francisco to Boston, 
and from Texas to Duluth. A branch of 


| this association has lately been organized 


in this city under the leadership of Mrs. 
Minerva B. Tobey, whose kitchen garden 
work and talks on sanitation have been of 
incalculable benefit. 

Boston takes the !ead in practical meth- 
ods for the teaching of scientific cookery 
and the demonstration of household 
science. Mrs.S.T. Hooper, who founded 
the Boston Cooking School, laid a foun- 
dation which has grown stronger every 
year; and to-day the Boston Cooking 
School, under the presidency of Mrs. Wm. 
B. Sewall, is doing an excellent work. 
Girls cannot graduate from the public 
schools of Boston unless they have taken 
the course in cooking. The school kitch- 
ens of the city are under the charge of 
Miss Amabel Hope. For the school kitch- 
ens now supported by the city of Boston 
we are indebted to Mrs. Hemenway, who 
opened the first school kitchen in connec- 
tion with the vacation school at Tennyson 
Street School. Mrs. Hemenway sup- 
ported the school kitchens until the city 
of Boston was willing to incorporate the 
work in the regular school routine. Miss 
Amy Homans, one of the most devoted 
of teachers, was the teacher of the first 
school kitchen at Mrs. Hemenway’s re- 
quest, and is now principal of the Normal 
Cooking School. Miss Anna C. Barrows, a 
graduate of the Boston Cooking School, 
is principal of the Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association Cooking School of Bos- 
ton, also teacher of the Travelling Cook- 
ing School which visits rural towns of 
New England under the direction of Mrs. 
A. E. Whitaker of the New England 
Farmer. The New England Kitchen at 
142 Pleasant Street is a centre of interest 
to students of domestic economy. This 
work was planned by Mrs. Ellen T. Rich- 
ards and Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, now of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

A far-reaching work in this line has 
been carried on by Mrs. Marion A. Mc- 
Bride, who planned and conducted the 
Domestic Science department of the 
eighteenth Triennial Exhibition of the 
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sociation in the autumn of 1892. The 
success of this department led to the or- 
ganization of a similar one by Mrs. 
McBride at the Rhode Island State Fair 
in September, 1893. This was followed 
by a Food Exposition at Providence in 
November. A leading feature was a 
series of lectures on ‘Cooking for the 
Sick,” by Dr. Helen Putnam, president 
of theCollegiate Alumpz (women’s depart- 
ment)of Brown University. Special guests 
of the department were members of the 
Rhode Island Women’s Club, the Collegi- 
ate Alumnz of Brown University, un- 
dergraduates of Brown University 
(women), with professors and friends, 
superintendent of nurses with a corps of 
nurses from the Rhode Island Hospital, 
and many of the school committee of the 
city, and members of the State Board of 
Education. 

Last January, the home department of 
the Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge, Mass., 
gave a remarkably interesting and unique 
exhibit of household economics. The 
idea originated with the president of the 
club, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, and it 
was enthusiastically carried out by an 
effective committee to which Mrs.McBride 
lent invaluable aid. The full account of 
this exhibit, with reports of the lectures 
given by Mrs. McBride, Miss Eda M. 
Chapman, principal of the Brooklyn 
Heights Cooking School, Miss Maud 
Belcher, of Domestic Department North- 
field School for Girls, Miss Barrows, 
Mrs. Tobey and others, was published in 
the Cambridge Chronicle of Jan. 27, and 
forms an instructive contribution to cur- 
rent household litetature. 

Now, the Helping Hand Society are 
arranging for an exhibit of Household 
Economics in Horticultural Hall from 
April 9 to 21, at which all the branches 
of work mentioned above as carried on in 
Boston will be represented as far as possi- 
ble. Electrical cooking, the Aladdin 
Oven, utensils of the new aluminum 
ware, and other up-to-date, labor-saving 
inventions will be shown. 

‘The cooking lessons will-include invalid 
cooking, preparation of cereals and break- 
fast dishes, uses of the chafing dish, bread- 
baking, cake and frosting, cooking of 
fruit and vegetables, and preparation of 
gelatines, croquettes, fancy puddings, and 
marketing lectures. In the evening there 
will be lectures on household sanitation, 
ventilation, plumbing and care of garbage, 
and illustrations of the way a house 
should be constructed. Mrs. McBride is 
the general manager of the exhibit, which 
ensures its excellence and success. 

F. M. A. 
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COLLEGE INTERESTS. 

Miss Martin,a professor of OhioWesleyan 
University, took the ladies of that institu- 
tion aside one day, and counselled them 
as follows: ‘‘l. Tell the truth. 2. Donot 
talk of your own affairs. 3. Be willing 
to confess ignorance. 4. Be an attentive 
listener. 5. Be brief.’”’ Ten helpful 
don’ts were then suggested: ‘1. Don’t 
use hyperbole. 2. Don’t be an egotist. 
3. Don’t interrupt. 4. Don’t jump at 
conclusions. 5. Don’t use slang. 6. 
Don’t gossip. 7. Don’t be curious. 8. 
Don’t be ungrammatical. 9. Don’t use 
stinging sarcasm. 10. Don’t talk thought- 
lessly.””» Whereupon the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate is moved to remark: ‘We 
hope the professor will now take the 
young gentlemen aside, and deliver to 
them the same lecture, and rub it in.” 


Mrs. Josiah M. Fiske has given Radcliffe 
College $5,000 in honor of her late hus- 
band. Other givers who have numbered 
themselves among the founders by the 
bestowal of a like sum are Mrs. Esther 
Herrmann, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. James J. 
Goodwin, J. Pierpoint Morgan, Jacob A. 
Schiff and James Talcott. 

Miss Mary L. Greene, LL.B., will give 
the first of a course of lectures on business 
law for women, on March 31, at Lasell 
Seminary. 

By the will of the late Rufus S. Frost, 
Wellesley College will receive $5,000 for a 
scholarship, the income to be devoted 
annually to aid poor and deserving 
students. An additional $1,000 is given 
to Wellesley, and $1,000 each to Abbott 
Academy, Andover, Mass., Bradford 
Academy, Bradford, Mass., and Elmira 
Female College, New York, the income 
to be devoted annually to some member 
of the graduating class who shall be 
designated by the principal of the institu- 
tion. F. M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss SARA T. HALLOWELL, who was 
vice-president of the art department at 
the World’s Fair, bas sailed for Genoa. 


MARIETTA HOLLEY maintains her pop- 
ularity. Her last book, “‘Samantha at 
the World’s Fair,” sold 40,000 copies the 
first three weeks after its publication. 


EMILy F. THAYER, in the Iola (Kan- 
sas) Register, makes a spirited and con- 
clusive reply to a certain Mr. Wilson, whoee 
life, in the opinion of the editor, “‘has 
become to him a burden” since he has 
opposed the enfranchisement of women. 


Mrs. GOTTHEIL, wife of Professor 
Richard Gottheil, of Columbia College, 
has been decorated by the French minis- 
ter of foreign affairs with the title of 
Officer of the French Academy for her 
services in founding the Franco-Jewish 
schools. 


Mrs. J. PIERPONT MORGAN is credited 
with the intention of erecting a monu- 
ment over the unmarked grave of brave 
Molly Pitcher, of Revolutionary celebrity, 
which lies near West Point, adjacent to 
the Morgan country seat at Highland 
Falls on the Hudson. 

LAURA A. GREGG, editor of the 
Woman’s Column of the Garnett, Kan- 
sas, Fagle, considers and refutes the 
objection of a “bright young lawyer” 
of that State, who asks: ‘Don’t you 
think the ballot would tend to make 
women masculine in word and deed?” 


Mrs. ELLEN C, JOHNSON, superintendent 
of the Reformatory Prison for Women at 
Sherborn, Mass., has been granted leave 
of absence for several months by Gover- 
nor Greenhalge, and early in April she 
will sail for Europe with Mr. and Mrs. 
Montgomery Sears. 


Mrs. HARRIET LANE JOHNSON, 8 Sis- 
ter of President Buchanan, who presided 
over the White House during his term of 
office, has purchased a valuable property 
in Washington, where she will make her 
permanent home. It is known as the old 
Travis Mansion, and is on the corner of 
Eighteenth and I Streets. 


Mrs. VirGinia C. MEREDITH, of Cam- 
bridge City, .Ind., proprietor of one of 
the finest Shorthorn herds in the country, 
is writing for the Breeder’s Gazette a 
series of able papers on women as farm- 
ers. She believes there is no spot equal 
to a farm for at once furnishing a compe- 
tence and enabling a woman to establish 
a beautiful home and bring up her chil- 
dren nobly. 

Mrs. BALLINGTON LooTH resides at 
Montclair, N. J. She is the mother of a 
sturdy little son of six years and a baby 
girl sixteen monthsold. Although she is so 
much engaged in lecturing and other Sal- 
vation Army work, her home is well kept, 
and her children are healthy and sunny 
tempered. Mrs. Booth manages to make 
her trips short, with frequent returns 
home, where all her time, aside from her 
office work, is devoted to her children. 
‘*‘We have such good times together!’ 
she says. 


Mrs. Hopss Lawson is the inventor of 
the ‘*Boston Practical Freedom Skirt,’’ 
a costume not conspicuously different in 
appearance from the ordinary dress of 
women, but allowing much more freedom 
and comfort to the wearer. It may be 
seen at the rooms of Mrs. Briggs, 131 
Tremont Street, Boston. Mrs. Lawson 
has devised three other kinds of suits in 
addition to this street costume—a bicycle 
suit, a riding habit, and what she calls a 
‘‘tramping costume” for long walks. All 
have distinct advantages over the ordinary 
suits. Slowly but surely, dress reform is 
making its way. 


Mrs. CLARA Hoyt BURLEIGH, the new 
president of the Woman’s Relief Corps of 
Massachusetts, is a daughter of George 
Hoyt, M. D., prominent as a physician, 
and in anti-slavery times the friend and 
co-worker of Phillips, Garrison and other 
heroes. She is the sister of Col. George 
H. Hoyt, known as the young lawyer 
from Boston who volunteered to defend 
John Brown, going alone and unprotected 
to Harper’s Ferry, Va., sent for that 
purpose by Gov. Andrew. Mrs. Burleigh 
was born in Athol, where she now re- 
sides. She is a woman of education and 
rare gifts, a musician of thorough culti- 
vation, and an artist of excellence. She 
is the wife of Judge Henry M. Burleigh 
an active Grand Army man, judge adyo- 
cate of the department of Massachusetts, 
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SUFFRAGE WORK IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


PARACHUTE, COLO., Marca 20, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You have had accounts of the work 
done in the towns and cities of Colorado 
for suffrage last fall. But, as the work in 
the country is necessarily different, owing 
to the scattered settlements, a short ac- 
count of the organizing of the Leagues at 
Parachute, New Castle, and De Beque, 
will be of interest, and perhaps encourage- 
ment to your readers. 

At the Rifle Fair, I met Mrs. Carrie Lane 
Chapman, and listened to her eloquent 
speeches afternoon and evening. I have 
been a suffragist ever since I was old 
enough to understand its meaning. My 
father taught me from my infancy that I 
was just as good as a boy, and much bet- 
ter than some boys. ‘The passing years 
have strengthened the belief. After Mrs. 
Chapman finished her talk, 1 had a con- 
versation with her and agreed to attend 
to the organizing of Leagues at the above 
places for her. 

Going home after the fair, I awaited 
nstructions from headquarters at Den- 
ver. On receiving them, I posted notices 
for a meeting the following week to 
organize, and, to make sure that all would 
know, I saddled my horse and visited 
nearly every house within ten miles of 
the town. As the houses are few and far 
between, it was rather a tiresome task. 

On the evening appointed, the W. C. 
T. U. hall, which was secured for the 
meeting, was full to overflowing, a larger 
number of men being present than wom- 
en, and all very enthusiastic, organizing 
with 29 members. A committee was ap- 
pointed to accompany me to the other 
towns, and on the following Saturday we 
started for De Beque, fifteen miles south, 
where our meeting had been announced 
for that evening. 

Part of our party drove down with a 

team, while | went on horseback, ac- 
-companied by my husband. The wind 
was blowing almost a gale, the sand and 
small gravel blowing into our faces and 
stinging as only gravelcau. We on horse- 
back really had the advantage, for the 
roads were in horrible shape. We were 
entertained at the Hotel McDowell, and 
at 7.30 P. M. went to the schoolhouse, 
where we found a large crowd awaiting 
us. Our meeting passed off smoothly, 
and all seemed in favor of woman suf- 
frage. Men of fifty spoke and declared 
they ‘‘had always been in favor of equal 
suffrage, and if the women had demanded 
their rights years ago, they would have 
been granted.” How consistent some men 
are! But earlier in the evening we over- 
heard two men talking. One asked: 
‘*Why had the Republican and Demo- 
cratic State Conventions been so ready 
and willing to endorse suffrage?” 

The other replied, ‘‘Why, they simply 
had to. The Populists had endorsed the 
measure, and it would have meant ruin 
for both the other parties, if they had not 
endorsed it, too." The League numbered 
twenty-five to begin with, and very much 
in earnest. We returned home late the 
next afternoon—in a cold wind—very 
tired but well pleased with our work, and 
feeling very kindly toward the people of 
De Beque for their entertainment and 
help. The election returns showed a 
large majority for us. 

The next morning we took the train at 
6.30 for New Castle, arriving there in a 
storm of rain and snow. No preparations 
had been made for our meeting, the peo- 
ple, especially the women, not seeming to 
take any interest init. So we started out 
to ‘‘stir things up.”’ We found the ladies 
willing to do all they could, but not 
knowing what to do, nor having much 
faith in the measure being carried. In 
New Castle we found almost the opposite 
of De Beque in everything concerning 
our errand. We engaged a hall which 
was donated by the owner, Mr. Trimble, 
a saloon keeper who was nevertheless 
much in favor of suffrage. Then we 
went to see the editors to have our meet- 
ing announced inthe evening paper. We 
found Mr. C. H. Henrie, of the News, very 
willing and a great helper. 

We were entertained at luncheon by the 
mayor’s wife, then started out to adver- 
tise the meeting ourselves. We called on 
nearly all of the families in town, and 
found considerable sympathy, but also 
much discouragement. At 7.30 the meet- 
ing began with one of the largest gather- 
ings that anything had called together 
before. All were anxious to hear the 
‘‘suftrage agitators.” We organized a 
League of fifty members, and left it en- 
couraged and ready for the struggle. The 
women of New Castle, and the men as 
well, made good faithful workers, when 
once started. They made a good fight, 
but, as the place is a coal mining town, 
and many foreign miners, they sent in a 
majority of ten against us. But if it had 
not been for the work of the League the 





majority against us would have been 
much greater. 

In our own little village of Parachute 
we found considerable opposition at first, 
but by holding meetings each week and 
having good speakers, although all were 
among our neighbors, we reduced the 
opposition considerably. 

On election day we appointed a com- 
mittee of men and women to stay around 
the polls, and “electioneer,” while the 
others served free dinner and supper to 
all voters. As one of the “‘electioneering”’ 
comuittee, 1 went to the polls early and 
stayed late. We secured a great many 
votes for us, by being there, that would 
have been against if we had stayed 
away. Where we could not convince the 
voter to vote for us, we would try to 
persuade him not to vote at all on the’ 
measure, and in that way we were able to 
reduce the majority against us. There 
was one instance of the boss who votes 
his men as he pleases. ‘I'he section boss, 
on the railroad, about ten miles out, 
brought his men down to vote. We met 
the men and talked with them, showed 
them where to put their cross for us. 
When the boss came up he told them it 
was time to go and vote. We asked him 
our usual question: ‘*Was he for us or 
against?’ He said ‘‘For.”” We showed 
him where to put his cross. He said he 
knew, and turned to his men to show 
them where and how, and told them to 
put the mark opposite equal suffrage not 
approved, and it would be for us. It was 
too late then for us to say any more, as he 
had hurried them past the ‘‘line.” How- 
ever, we had a good majority for us when 
the votes were counted. The men were 
Italians, and the boss was Irish. 

The great cry that a woman lowers her- 
self and will be ill-treated at the polls is 
a noise and nothing more. The men all, 
from the lowest to the highest, seemed to 
try to see how well they could treat the 
women. We entered the building to watch 
the men vote, so that we would know how 
to vote ourselves next year. It was one 
of the quietest elections ever held in 
Parachute, as well as the most orderly. 
Some of the men had whiskey around, 
but none were drunk. One man who was 
much opposed to woman suffrage, voted 
against us and would not eat any dinner. 
When asked to go, he replied, ‘The wim- 
men needn’t think they can win my vote 
by bribing*me with a dinner.” 

No, but he could be “bribed” with a 
drink of whiskey to vote for a certain 
man. 

‘‘Well—yes—he could get good dinners 
at home, but couldn’t get the whiskey.” 

The fight is over; the women have won; 
it gives me unbounded pleasure to think 
that my mother State has put her women 
in their rightful place, and that it has 
beer my privilege to help in the work. I 
hope to live to see the day when all of 
these great United States will realize the 
wrong they are doing now, and give to 
woman her right. 

May weall follow the example that Lucy 
Stone has set for us, and never give up as 
long as life lasts in our struggle for 
equality. PERLINA SIZER DAVIS, 

Sec. Parachute E. S. League. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATISTICS WANTED. 


HERKIMER, N. Y., MARCH 15, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I wish some statistics relative to the 
beginnings of the woman suffrage move- 
ment, and when and where the first 
suffrage convention was held? Infor- 
mation will oblige one interested in the 
work, (Mrs.) C. A. SNYDER. 


Woman suffrage was first established in 
the United States, in New Jersey, on a 
property qualification of £50, July 2, 1776, 
and continued in force until 1807. 

The first woman suffrage meeting was 
held by Lucy Stone in the fall of 1847, in 
her brother’s church at Gardner, Mass., 
on her return from Oberlin College. 

The first Woman’s Rights Convention 
was held in 1848, by Mrs. E. C. Stanton, 
Rev. Samuel J. May, Frederic Douglass, 
etc., at Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

The first National Woman’s Rights | 
Convention was held in Worcester, Mass., 
in 1850, by Lucy Stone, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and others. 
After that a National Woman’s Rights 
Convention was held yearly until the war 
broke out in 1861. 

The American Equal Rights Associa 
tion (to secure suflrage for women and 
colored men) was formed in New York 
City, in 1866. 

The American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was organized in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in November, 1869. It held annual meet- 
ings until its union with the National 
W.S. A. in 1889. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was organized in New York City on 
the adjournment of the annual meeting 
of the American Equal Rights Associa- 
tion in May, 1869. It also held annual 





meetings until its union with the Ameri- 
can W. S. A. in 1889. 

The National- American Woman Suf- 
frage Association has held annual meet- 
ings since 1889. 

The Indiana W.S. A. is the oldest Stute 
society. It was organized in October, 
1851. H. B. B. 


~~ 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN 1637. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

A leaf from Colonial History: As in 
the history of the race, so in that of 
Rhode Island where a fresh beginning 


was made in human affairs by holding | 
forth, as the colonists of Providence ex- | 
pressed it, ‘‘a lively experiment” in civil | 


government absolutely separate and dis- 
tinct from religious things. And here 
the woman question arose at the very 
beginning. 


Like Mother Eve, a Providence woman | 


asserted her independence. Unlike Mother 
Eve, who chose to disobey God and dis- 
regard the dictates of conscience, the 
Rhode Island wbman asserted her inde- 
pendent right to obey the dictates of con- 
science in the worship of God. The col- 
onists of Providence plantations, within 
a year from the date of their arrival, had 
to settle a knotty point. Joshua Verin, 
asserting his authority as head of his 
household, refused to let his wife go to 
religious meetings as often as she desired, 
and for this interference with her re- 
ligious liberty as a citizen, the free- 
men, in town meeting, moved that Mr. 
Verin should be publicly censured. 

The argument in defence of Mr. Verin 
was made by William Arnold, who said 
that when he assented to the principles of 
entire separation of civil and religious 
things in the government of the settle- 
ment, he never intended that the principle 
should extend to any breach of the ordi- 
nances of God such as the subjection of 
wives to their husbands. 

Upon this, John Green, ‘‘Chirurgeon,” 
remarked gallantly, in behalf of the 
ladies, that if the men restrained their 
wives in this thing, all the women in the 
country would cry out against them! To 
this Arnold solemnly replied: ‘Did 
you pretend to leave Massachusetts be- 
cause you would not offend God to please 
men, and would you now break an or- 
dinance and command of God to please 
women?” Furthermore Arnold argued 
that a vote of censure of Verin would be 
against the order of the colony, for Verin 
did it out of conscience, and their order 
was that no man should be censured for 
his conscience! 

These specious arguments were of no 
avail. The entry upon the books of the 
town of Providence in 1637 reads thus: 

It was agreed that Joshua Verin, upon 
the breach of a covenant, for restraining of 
the libertie of conscience, shall be with- 
held from the libertie Of voting till he 
shall declare the contrarie. 

By this decision the Providence colon- 
ists established the principle of the wife’s 
right to the exercise of liberty of con- 
science, limiting the authority of the 
husband, as the apostle did, to obedienee 
from the wife “only in the Lord,” and 
branded the infringement of this prin- 
ciple by a severe punishment, applying, 
as nearly as their laws would permit, the 
lex talionis. Restraint of religious liberty 
could not be punished by deprivation of 
religious privileges in a State whose foun- 
dation stone was ‘“‘entire freedom in re- 
ligious concernments,” but it was pun- 
ished by depriving the offender of his 
highest civil privilege, his right to vote. 

This most liberal decision speaks vol- 
umes for the sense of justice of these 
men, exiled for conscience’s sake, in a day 
when by the laws of England a married 
woman had few rights that any man was 
bound to respect. It is true that the 
English husband did not have the absolute 
power of life and death over his family 
which the Roman husband possessed 
under the Civil Law of Rome, but the 
Christian idea of the obedience of the 
wife, only so far as the moral law of 
God allows, had been lost sight of in 
Christian England, even as William 
Arnold lost sight of it in Providence town 
meeting, and the common law recog- 
nized an authority of the husband over 
his wife. 

These Providence colonists were Bap- 
tists, the founders of the great Baptist 
denomination of America. 
women free in ecclesiastical matters, rec- 
ognizing the truth that in Christ there is no 
male nor female. Inthe Baptist churches 
of America from that day to this, women 
members of the church have had the 
same right to vote upon church matters 
and to hold cburch offices that the male 
members enjoy. And they not only 
have but they habitually and as a matter 
of course exercise their right to vote in 


| all church meetings and hold many church 


offices. In Rhode Island, to-day, there 
are four Baptist churches whose church 
clerks are women, and in other States as 
many or more may be found. 


They set | 
| the boy-man who sees or reads of the 


Thomas Jefferson stated that his out- 
line for a4 democratic frame of govern- 
ment for the United States was a result 
of his observation of the democratic form 
of government of the little Baptist church 
near his home, where he often attended. 
Perhaps it was too much to expect, in 
| that day, that Jefferson would advocate 
| the participation of women in the affairs 

of the national government, but he could 

not have failed to note that in his demo- 

cratic model, the little Baptist church, the 
| members had equal rights without dis- 
| tinction of sex. 

This early recognition of woman’s re- 
ligious freedom seems to have broadened 
the minds of the Rhode Island colonists. 
| We could scarcely expect them, in view 
| of woman’s legal condition in the mother 
| country, to throw all their prejudice to 
| the winds and extend civil rights to 
| women. Yet the early laws of Rhode 
Island as to women, most of which are 
| laws relating to widows, are very much 
| more liberal than any like laws in the 
| other twelve of the thirteen original 
colonies. That Rhode Island widows 
profited by this liberality of public senti- 
ment is evident. Mrs. Ann Franklin, 
widow of James, a brother of Benjamin 
Franklin, upon the sudden and mysterious 
disappearance of her son in 1758, took 
charge of the Newport Mercury, which he 
had established, and continued the paper 
with her imprint upon it as publisher. In 
the cabinet of the Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Society may be seen the files of the 
Providence Gazette and Country Journal, 
published from 1766 to 1769 by Sarah 
Goddard and Co., and also the New Eng- 
land Almanac and Ladies’ and Gentleman’s 
Diary, 1767—1769, published by the same 
firm, whose head was the widowed mother 
of William Goddard, the founder of the 
Providence Gazette, the first newspaper 
established in Providence. 

Mary A. GREENE, 
Counsellor-at-Law. 





Providence, R. 1. 
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SUFFRAGE DISCUSSED IN CALIFORNIA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


The suffrage question in California is 
certainly being agitated as never before. 
Even the most conservative papers are 
opening their columns for its discussion. 
At the Trans-Mississippi Congress held 
in San Francisco the question created the 
greatest enthusiasm, and Mrs. Mary L. 
Craig, who spoke before the Congress, 
was greeted with applause and listened to 
with interest. A resolution in favor of 
equal suffrage, which the committee had 
tabled before her address, was, after it, 
recalled and adopted by a good majority. 

In the southern part of our State Mrs. 
Alice Moore McComas is doing a grand 
work in lecturing and organizing clubs. 
She has engagements for lectures for 
some time to come, and applications are 
constantly arriving for her lecture from 
all over this part of the State, which is 
certainly evidence of awakened interest. 
Mrs. McComas has a graceful, pleasing 
address, and soon puts her audience in 
touch with her subject. Her pamphlet, 
entitled ‘A Timely Answer,” is meeting 
with encouraging sales, and is every- 
where approved as a logical presentation 
of the question of woman suffrage. It is 
almost certain that the near future will 
see California’s star upon our woman’s 
flag. When that glad time comes, the 
emancipated will have cause to be grate- 
ful to such live, energetic, and capable 
women as Alice Moore McComas, Mar- 
garet V. Longley, and Mary L. Craig, all 
of whom have never faltered in the work. 

Los Angeles, March 10, 1894. L. 
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DO NOT BEAT WIFE-BEATERS. 





Editor Woman's Journal : 

I want to protest against a crude idea of 
some women (and men) that they would 
have the whipping-post brought back for 
the special punishment of wife-beaters. 
Of course it makes one angry to see a 
strong man beat a weak woman. But 
stronger men than he voted first to allow 
men to sell him what would make him 
insane, after which he was only in part 
responsible. You cannot beat all these 
voters ; itis not practicable. Society used 
to punish maniacs severely, but we have 
learned better. 

The law is aschoolmaster. The boy or 
State beating the wife-beater, would feel 
as if he wanted to beat something. In- 
stead of being a fearful warning to him to 
be respectful to his future or present 
wife, all the old savage would be roused 
within him, and if he has no woman whom 
he is accustomed to beat, he will beat his 
horse, cow, dog, anything that can feel. 
This spirit is all too common among far- 
mers. It is a psychologic law. Every 
good kindergarten teacher knows that 
children learn to strike by being with 
those that strike, and to witness eorporal 
punishment of any kind tends to cruelty. 








Criminals are always the first to read 
with interest the records of crime and 
details of punishment,especially hangings. 
A man witnessing a hanging, in Washing- 
ton, I believe, went away and committed 
murder the same day. Another man, 
seeing him hung, did likewise. Thus we 
have epidemics of crime. 

A woman visited the prisons of Europe, 
and saw how unbearable and utterly use- 
less were thehard conditions of the prisons, 
and she helped spread the idea that the 
object of punishment is reformation. The 
wife-beater in prison should work, not 
for a contractor, but to pay the State for 
his board, and to support his family out- 
side. This would be good for him, for 
his family and for the State. Then the 
State could afford to adopt the indeter- 
minate sentences recommended by C, 
D. Warner. Then the wife-beater could 
not get to his wife to beat her again, till 
he was reformed, and he would not be 
reproducing himself, committing that 
most horrible of all crimes—bringing 
diseased, wicked children into an unhappy 
home—from which crime both drunken 
wife-beaters and beaten wives need most 
of all to be saved. ELLA ORMsBy. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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EMANCIPATION OF LOUISIANA WOMEN. 


NEW ORLEANS, MARCH 23, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


In our city papers, here and there, I 
find a paragraph upon this subject, or a 
reference to the women who are engaged 
in advocating this cause. But these refer- 
ences and paragraphs are usually accom- 
panied by some word of detraction or 
ridicule, or of praise of ‘‘our noble South- 
ern women,” who are represented to be 
indifferent, or averse, to the possession of 
more rights than they have already. 

The press is expected to be a mirror of 
the times in which we live. Doubtless in 
this case it is honest in so presenting to 
the people this impression, yet I am 
convinced that it is a mistaken one. 

The modesty and timidity of women 
prevent them from always expressing 
their views truthfully, and it requires 
great moral courage to utter any strong 
expression which would be unpalatable to 
brothers, husbands and sons. What man 
would dare come out publicly and say 
anything that would bring down the dis- 
pleasure and reproaches of all the women 
in the country? Not one would be so 
rash. Women love peace and quiet, and 
desire above all things to have the aftec- 
tion of everybody around them. They 
find it easier to suppress their opinions 
and sacrifice their convictions than to 
assert their rights at the cost of losing 
love and domestic peace. 

Men are tender and good, and generous 
to women, when nothing is claimed but 
all comes as a free gift. It would be 
very cruel to ill-use a helpless child, 
or & poor slave, or a defenceless woman; 
therefore, truly good and noble per- 
sons would never be guilty of such 
tyranny. Still, where is the child that 
would not glory in the anticipation 
of becoming a man, or the slave who 
would not exult in being free, or a woman 
who would not like to be shielded under 
the banner of Equality with her father or 
brother or husband? Itis a sad thing to 
be a woman, anyhow. The mother feels 
this acutely, when her husband openly 
expresses his disappointment that a 
daughter, instead of a son, is placed in 
his paternal embrace. ‘Then the mother 
pities herself and the tiny creature so 
unwelcome and doomed by her sex. Yet 
she is patient, remembering that God has 
ordained that she should suffer, and that 
man should labor,—after all, perhaps, not 
a very unequal punishment. For this is 
the penalty preachers denounce upon 
humanity for the first disobedience of the 
first pair. Since that ancient time, one 
sex has continually ordained and arbitra- 
rily laid out the duties of the other, with 
what justice the whole world begins to 
question. Now, as wives, mothers, wid- 
ows, and old maids, women’s interests are 
peculiar and special. 

How can any man or set of men, how- 
ever good and generous, know what is 
best for all these? How can they know 
as well as the women themselves what 
women need for their best government 
and happiness? It is now time for men to 
say: ‘*Let us be generous to our sisters.” 
Let those who are educated, and helping 
support the government by paying taxes, 
if they are over twenty-one years of age 
and unmarried, or widows, let them vote 
if they choose. It would be a beginning 
in a good work. Do not wait until women 
ask for the ballot; just give them the 
legal power to use it or let it alone, and 
see how it will work. See if the kitchens 
are not attended to as well as ever, the 
table linen as white, the floors as well 
scrubbed, the hearth as clean-swept; see 
if the children’s faces do not shine with 
cleanliness, and the dinner is not as well 
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served and men are not as happy as ever, 
and women as worthy of esteem and love. 

The experiment of freedom and equality 
has succeeded in Wyoming and Colorado, 
and some of us are ready to try it in 
Louisiana with an educational and prop- 
erty qualification. We are biding our 
time. 

Last week Hon. J. H. Ferguson, a judge 
of the criminal district court, gave an 
able lecture before the Arena Club to an 
audience of men and women, on ‘The 
Law and the Lady.” He explained the 
community of effects and gains which, 
by the Civil Law, exists between married 
people, and the reasons why women are 
hedged in and guarded and put in the same 
category with Chinese, idiots and crimi- 
nals here in this State. 

Somehow our women do not seem to be 
grateful for these disabilities, but per- 
haps some are as content as the women 
of Turkey, who are more strictly guarded 
than ours. The discussion which followed 
indicated much interest. Mrs. Clara 
Hoftman has been in New Orleans and on 
Feb. 28 she gave a very interesting lecture 
on “The Woman Movement in Modern 
Times,” which gave great satisfaction to 
all her hearers. CAROLINE E. MERRICK. 
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MRS. HOWE ON WOMAN’S ADVANCE, 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in the Boston 
Globe, says: 

The wonderful advance in the condition 
of women which the last twenty years 
have brought about makes me a little 
diffident of my ability to prophesy con- 
cerning the future of the sex. At the 
beginning of the first of these decades, 
few would have foretold the great exten- 
sion of educational opportunities, the 
opening of the professions, the multipli- 
cation of profitable industrial pursuits, 
all of whieh have combined to place 
women before the world in the attitude 
of energetic, self-supporting members of 
society. 

Even the vexed suffrage question has 
made great progress during the time 
specified, pushing itself slowly and stead- 
ily forward until in three States in the 
union it has attained an impregnable 
position, while in several others it has a 
partial efliciency and recognition. 

The changes which I foresee are all fur- 
ther developements of the points already 
gained. I feel assured that, in the near 
future, the co-operation of women in mu- 
nicipal and in State affairs will be not only 
desired, but demanded by men of pure and 
worthy citizenship. 

Mothers, wives, sisters will no longer 
stand as suppliants before State Legisla- 
tures, asking that they may become pol- 
itically the equals of men who profess to 
treat them as ay tee oy but who really 
combine to keep them ina state of perpet- 
ual minority. 

The true progress of civilization is from 
the assumption of privilege to the a 
nition of right. In our country th 
progress already embraces the whole of 
one sex. The laws of moral equilibrium 
will speedily place the other sex in an 
equal condition, exalting the dignities of 
domestic life, and making the home altar 
rich with the gifts of true patriotism and 
wise public spirit. 

JULIA WARD Howe. 
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WORSHIP OF ROYALTY. 


The following, which is gravely related 
by a leading English paper, casts a side 
light on the funny worship of royalty 
that prevails among many English people 
of both sexes* 


A touching evidence of the affection in 
which the Princess of Wales is held was af- 
forded by the members of the Welsh Ladies’ 
Choir which has recently taken to land- 
ing from the special steamer, the Young 
Osborne, to perform before the Queen. The 
ladies had to cross the Royal Yacht which 
had just taken the Princess of Wales across. 
They were permitted to look into the 
saloon that had been so recently occupied 
by Her Royal Highness, and discovered in 
a marble basin the water in which the 
Princess had washed her hands before 
landing. Forthwith they washed their 
hands in the 3ame water, and enjoyed the 
further felicity of wiping their hands on 
the towel the Princess used. 


—- + or——- 
THERE IS NO DEATH. 


Alice B. Stockham, M. D., of Chicago, 
wrote the following for the memorial ser- 
vice of Lucy Stone in that city: 


All that makes this life desirable—all 
power, all love, all wisdom—is of the 
spirit. “It is the spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing.”” When the 
change comes to us, as it has to our brave 
and strong friend, it is not death, it is 
only a change in conditions of life, a 
change that means growth, freedom and 
power. 

Then let us celebrate the occasion with 
a hymn of triumph and a song of jubilee. 
How can we but honor our friend, who 
for half a century has stood for the free- 


dom and equality of woman, who has | 


claimed that woman’s voice is needed not 
Only in the home and society, but in the 
church, in the higher education, in busi- 
ness and last though not least in the 
State? How should we honor her most? 
By claiming freedom, by continuing the 
work she has so nobly advanced, and by 
putting more power and spirit into it. 
The more rapid road to progress lies in 
Spiritual freedom, in recognition of the 
law of spirit. We may here and now 
free ourselves from the power and limita- 
tions of the flesh, for flesh—body—has no 


power only as we create it in thought and 
perpetuate itin tradition. Therefore it is 
possible for us to live the life of the spirit 
now, to work the mighty things of the 
spirit, whose manifestations are growth in 
freedom, in love, wisdom and power. This 
law of our spiritual life is inclusive, and 
in its development and expression, behold 
all tangles in life are straightened. 
Knotty problems are solved, and sun- 
shine displaces the shadows in every 
jungle and thicket. 

Then sing a song of gladness ; then join 
the triumphant chorus; no more of tears 
or sadness, for she we love lives in free- 
dom and in joy, ina glorious reunion with 
the kindred spirits of Garrison, Phil- 
lips, Emerson, Lucretia Mott and a host 
of others. 

In our increased knowledge of the laws 
of life and liberty, we will perpetuate 
their memory. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


| HAWAIIAN LIFE, OR LAzy LETTERS FROM 





Low LatTiTupEs. Chicago: F. T. 
Neely. Paper. 25 cents. 
IN THE KinG’s Country. By Amanda 


M. Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1894. Price, $1.50. 


Pear] Disbrowe and Sabrina Eastwood 
are the young women whose contrasted 
characters form a thread on which a com- 
plicated story is strung, with Olmstead 
and Winchester, and¢Chester House and 
the Winchester Mills as the men and the 
environment. It is a story of Christian 
Endeavor and will be of special interest 
to the members of that enterprising and 
useful organization. The story does not 
lack romance, while the lessons intended 
to be conveyed are kept steadily in view. 

H. B. B. 


Comic TRAGEDIES. Written by Joe and 
Meg, and acted by Little Women. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1893. Price, 
$1.50. 


These romantic dramas were composed 
by Louisa M. Alcott and her sister, in the 
early days when as bright, young girls, 
forty years ago, they dreamed of the great 
world of which they knew so little and 
hoped so much. The plays were acted by 
the sisters in the attic or the barn of their 
quiet Concord home, with scenery and 
costumes prepared by themselves from 
scanty materials. To some cold critics 
they may seem absurd. but to one who 
can appreciate the pathos of the situation, 
they are profoundly touching as a piece 
of unconscious autobiography. Whatcan 
be a more charming picture than these 
lively little dramas present of the inner 
consciousness of these two fair New 
England maidens: 


Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet. 


Every one, who, as girl or boy, has en- 
joyed ‘Little Women,” will read these 
fanciful dramas with profound sympathy. 
They have been selected from the little 
stage library, still extant, as examples of 
the work of these children of sixteen and 
seventeen, of their literary and artistic 
aspirations, and of their executive ability. 

H. B. B. 


THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN. An En- 
quiry into the Dogma of her Inferiority 
to Man. By Eliza Burt Gamble. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1894. Price, $1.75. 

This is a remarkable book. It shows 
much careful research and contains facts 
and suggestions worthy of profound con- 
sideration. Part 1, on The Theory of 
Evolution, contains five chapters; Part 2, 
on Prehistoric Society, three chapters; 
Part 3, on Early Historic Society, five 
chapters. These are followed by a chap- 
ter in conclusion and an index. The 
object of the work, as stated in the pref- 
ace, is “to set forth the emg oe data 
brought forward by naturalists bearing on 
the origin and development of the two 
lines of sexual demarcation, and, by 
means of facts observed by explorers 
among peoples in the various stages of 
development, to trace, as far as possible, 
the effect of such differentiation upon 
the individual and upon the subsequent 
growth of human society.” We fully 
agree with the author that ‘‘the time has 
at length arrived, when the current opin- 
ions concerning sex capacity and endow- 
ment demand a revision, and when noth- 
ing short of scientificdeductions,untainted 
by the prejudices and dogmatic assump- 
tions of the past, will be accepted.”” The 
disabilities of women are gradually disap- 
pearing. This book will help to remove 
them. H. B. B. 


HELPFUL WORDS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF EDWARD EVERETT HALE. Selected 
by Mary B. Merrill. Boston: 1893. 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


This superb little volume is itself a 
work of art; beautiful in its exquisite 
finish, and tasteful in all its belongings. 
It contains quotations from the various 
writings of Mr. Hale, selected with that, 
good judgment which results only from 
sympathetic appreciation. The illustra- 
tions alone are a picture gallery of no 
ordinary value. Few such appeals are 
made to mingled thought and taste and 
religious feeling as in this admirable 
specimen of the book-maker’s art. 

H. B. B. 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR BOOK. Selections 
for every day in the year. Chosen and 
arranged by Edith Emerson Forbes. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1893. Price, 
$1.50. 

Two hundred authors are represented 
by quotations grouped under the daily 
headings. Prose and poetry are in most 
cases intermingled. The readings are of 
unequal merit, and not in all cases quite 
adapted to childish comprehension. But 
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. except one little story. 





much taste, painstaking industry, and a 
reverent spirit pervade the book, which is 
intended for the use of children from 
seven to fifteen years. ‘Che mother should, 
if possible, read them with the children, 
at bed-time, and talk them over, applying 
them whenever possible to the events of 
the day. In this way a habit of such 
reading, and of thought upon devotional 
themes, will gradually be developed, and 
retained in after-life. H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


HOW THE WILLOWS CAME TO BE CALLED | 
PUSSY WILLOWS. 


There was once a great city in Asia | 
which was built so long ago that even 
the name of the city and of its people has 
forgotten and everything else about | 

The people were very fond of cats and | 
there were great numbers of them all 
about the city. These people believed 
that cats were sacred animals, fed them 
well, treated them kindly, and when they 
died made little mummy cats of them. 

When the city was very old there came | 
a great flood which covered the earth. 

Cats do not like water, and when it 
began to rain so hard the cats and kittens 
were very unhappy. 

When the ground grew wet and muddy 
they tried to find trees into which they | 
could climb to keep dry. 

The old cats remembered that there was | 
a great forest of big trees on some moun- 
tains a long way off, and they set out for 
it on the run. 

The kittens started too, but they could 
not run so fast or so far, and their little | 
legs grew tired trying to run through the 
deep mud, and so when they came to a 
row of tall willow-trees beside a river, 
they climbed up and rested themselves in 
the forks made by the branches next to 
the tree trunks. 

It was comical to see the tall trees full 
of kittens, some white, some yellow, but 
most of them very cunning gray Maltese 
kits like balls of fur or little gray 
squirrels. 

Soon each kitten rolled itself into a ball 
with its head thrust snugly between its 
paws so as not to feel the rain and the 
cold, and went to sleep. 

It rained harder and harder and the 
water rose higher and higher, until the 
earth was covered with water and only 
the treetops were left above the surface. 
As the wind drove the waves hither and 
thither they struck on the tree trunk and 
splashed mud over the little kittens until 
there was a thick coating of sticky mud 
on them so they could not move, and one 
could see nothing but little brown balls 
along the branches. 

So they stayed day after day till it 
stopped raining and the sun shone again. 
At last the water dried away and the 
earth appeared, but the kittens still slept, 
for the shell of mud over them was so 
thick they did not know the rain had 
stopped. 

But the sun shone warm upon them and 
dried the mud, until, as it dried, it 
cracked open and the sunshine reached 
the kittens underneath, and one could see 
through the cracks bit of white and 
yellow and gray fur. Then the little cats 
woke up, put their heads through the 
cracks and then pushed clear out. The 
shells of mud fell down to the ground, 
and it was like the blossoming of a flower, 
for all along the branches, where just 
before were the dull brown balls of mud, 
shown the soft, smooth, furry balls of 
gray and yellow and white. 

If you look at the willow-trees and 
bushes beside the brooks in the month of 
March, you will find the little brown balls 
or buds all along the stems. 

If you watch them as the sun shines on 
them day by day, you will see the brown 
shells crack and you can see the gray, 
yellow and white fur underneath while at 
last the brown shells will fall to the 
ground. Then you will see the dainty 
gray, white and yellow ‘‘pussies” or 
‘*pussy-willows’’ all along the stems with 
their fur as smooth and soft as the pret- 
tiest kitten you ever saw. A few days 
later you will see the strings of willow 
seeds hang down like little kittens’ fluffy 
tails. 

And so we call the willows ‘pussy 
willows” and call the strings of seeds 
‘“‘catkins,” in memory of the little kittens 
of the old forgotten city and the way 
they lived safely through the day of the 
Flood.—Frank O. Carpenter in Our Little 
Men and Women. 








HOOD’S AND ONLY HOOD’S. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is carefully B nu 
pared from Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper berries 
and other well-known remedies, by a 
peculiar combination, , eee and 
process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
curative powers not possessed by other 
medicines. It effects remarkable cures 
when other preparations fail. 





Hoop’s PILts cure biliousness. 


Unlike the Dutch. Proves 


No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


4 are used in the 
preparation of 


” W. BAKER & COS 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble, 


"|, Ithas morethan three times 
| | | the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing /ess than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ae 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 






WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Fuil 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


QUALITY, ; 
WORKMANSHIP, \ 

And SHAPES 
UNEQUALED. 







Sense } 
Corset Waist. 


MCDERN Ideas of Either 
HEALTHFUL Dress are Clasps 
PERFECTED in this Waist. or Buttons. 


Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children 
Buttons at front instead of clasps, Clamp Buckleat hip 
for hose supporters. ‘l'ape fastened buttons—won't pu!! 
off. Cord edge button holes— won't wear out, All sizes ; 
all shapes. ll or slim bust; long or short waist, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


Send for illustrated chaierte, 
RRIS BROS. Manufacturers and Patentees, 
Fenere Office—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office—537 Market St., San Francisco, 





BLISHED 
ot* S86 





AND DAIL 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, FROM 1864 TO 1894. 





GEORGE W. CHILDS DREXEL, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


The Ledger, 


Improved, illustrated, convenient in 
form, is one of the largest and best 
newspapers published anywhere — 
progressive and of high character. 
During 1894 the PUBLIC LEDGER 
will fully maintain the high position 
it has attained in journalism. It will 
print more news and more pure liter- 
ature than ever before in its history. 


ITS SPECIAL FEATURES ARE: 

All the news condensed and classi- 
fied. Important Matters in full, 
Classified Advertisements, as inter- 
esting as news and as much read. 





Independent Comment on the 
Events of the day. 
Reliable Financial News and 


Market Reports. 

State news complete and classified 

Social Events, Games and Sports, 
the Fashions of the day, Literary, 
Art, Farm and Garden, Scientific 
and Labor notes, Building Society 
news and Household articles. 

The DAILY LEDGER, by mail, 
to any address in the United States 
or Canada, 50 cents per month. 

Saturday’s LEDGER (weekly), 
a great home journal, that should 
be in every country home, $1.00 
per year. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young, 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 
A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 


Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 











True Reform «Dress 
THE ALPHA WAIST. 


The best substitute for the corset ever offered 
Ladies and Misses. It is possessed of features 
differing widely from any other waist. It is 
the best. 


SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


New and unique easily adjusted garments foz 
infants, freeing thim from girded loins and 
closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 
for life by improper dress. 


THE 
“Boston Rational Dress,” 


or divided dress, now offered, is one that 
commends itself to every sensible woman. Its 
objectionable features have been overcome, and 
we now have a pretty, sensible dress. 


Dress Reform garments of every description 
made to order. Mail orders solicited. 
Call or address with stamp 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PatTERNS for sale. Send for circular. 








Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 
@ Literary and Family Paper @ 


Containing short stories by the best American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housek 
ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
fashion articles, practicalhygiene. Eachissue 
is replete with practical hints and useful sug 
stions of the utmost value to every family, 

n addition to the vast fund of entertainin 
reading provided. No intelligent househo 
should be without it. A prominent featu 
also, is an able editorial review of topics 
current interest. 

This popular journal will be sent on trial 

ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 

And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors. 

Our liberal offer is made to introduce Tue 
CurRENT into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, as we know that having 
once subscribed for it you will always want to 
take it. Never bef~re was such an offer made. 
Do not delay. Subscribe atonce. Addressi¢ 

¢ 


The Current, Detroit, Mich. 





KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 


Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Jew questions answered : 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con- 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘A’ Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 





A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers fon- 
the second volume, about to be published, of the. 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concerning . 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to. 
8. E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST Fish MARKET IN BosTON. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 
Wagon calis daily in the city proper and Longwood, 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
st advocates. 


+or 
BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The next meeting of the Boston Suf- 
frage League will be held Monday, April 
9, 7.45 P. M., at 3 Park St. There will be 
an open debate on ‘‘Sucialism.” Speeches 
will be made on different sides of the 
question. Every League member is ex- 
pected to express an opinion for or 
against. ELLEN B. DIeTrRIck, Pres. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Sec. 


————__ +0+ — 
LUCY STONE SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Columbian University of Washing- 
ton, D.C., is an old, conservative, and 
highly respected institution. It was 
largely endowed by the late Mr. Corcoran, 
and is co-educational, with evening classes 
for students who are engaged during the 
day in business pursuits. A number of 
young women are pursuing special studies 
there. Most of these earn their living 
while attending the lectures, in this re- 
spect doing just what Lucy Stone did at 
Oberlin College fifty years ago. 

These young ladies,with the advice and 
co-operation of Prof. Monroe (formerly of 
Harvard College), are trying to raise two 
thousand dollars to found a ‘*Lucy Stone 
Scholarship” to aid young women to ac- 
quire a college education in Columbia 
University. It is a worthy object, and 
deserves the sympathy and aid of all who 
are interested in the higher education of 
women. The beautiful picture of Lucy 
Stone which graced the platform of Met- 
zerott Hall, during the recent National- 
American Annual Meeting, has been pre- 
sented to the young women of the Colum- 
bian University by the husband and 
daughter, to ornament their room. It will 
be to these aspiring students a perpetual 
reminder of noble purpose and high en- 
deavor similar to their own. H. B. B. 

—__ -~+~o-4—_—____——_ 


HOW COLORADO WOMEN VOTE. 


The Colorado Legislature, at its extra 
session, provided for a house-to-house reg- 
istration of the women who wish to vote. 
The city of Denver has just been making 
this registration, and the Denver papers 
devote columns to reports of the amusing 
experiences of the registrars. The most 
noteworthy thing, and the one upon 
which all reports seem to be agreed, was 
the unwillingness, and in most eases the 
flat refusal, of the more ignorant women 
to register. 

There has been a popular superstition 
that the ignorant and vicious women 
would be the first to rush to the polls, 
and would every one of them vote at 
every possible opportunity, while the in- 
telligent and respectable women would 
generally stay away. In Denver the expe- 
rience has been exactly the reverse. 

The Denver Republican, after the can- 
vass had proceeded far enough to show 
how things were going, summed up the 
situation as follows: 

The registration will be large—larger, 
in fact, ee has been anticipated by the 
most sanguine of the —e suffrage lead- 
ers. In the best localities the percentage 
will apparently be from ninety to a hun- 
dred, while it will decrease gradually 
down the social scale. . . . Some inter- 
esting comparisons can be made on the 
results of the canvass in various parts of 
the city. The line is very clearly drawn. 
It is parallel with the line of culture and 
intelligence. In the central Capitol Hill 
precincts, in the better part of hiands, 
and in the best other residence districts 
of the city, the proportion of ladies who 
are registering is very large. Among the 
middle classes the proportion is good— 
better, in fact, than any other. Below 
these classes it grows less and less till 
the bottoms are reached, with their mis- 
eries and dirt. Here — know noth- 

of registration, and only a m 
~ EK, are induced by sountive 
canvassers to become voters. e negro 
women, a8 & class, will have nothing to 
do with registration. The male popula- 
tion in black does not encourage it. 
Among the Italians the same tendency is 





manifest—very few of them are regis- 
tered. And, finally, the shadow women, 
the women of Market Street and of the 
blocks on Lawrence and Larimer, refuse 
to give their names for registration. .. . 
From an estimated ninety per cent. in the 
central district, the proportion decreased 
to probably seventy per cent. in certain 
places around the edges. There are two 
or three little negro settlements in this 
fringe. Less than half a dozen colored 
women registered in all these places; 
they knew nothing about it, and would not 
be convinced. On the other hand, there 
was an increase in the percentage among 
the middle classes, so called, where intel- 
ligent faces greeted the canvassers. The 
line is very clearly drawn parallel with 
that dreadful line of ignorance. The 
brighter the faces, the greater the propor- 
tion of registrations. 

In Boston, for the past fifteen years, 
the school vote of women has been largest 
in the good wards of the city, and smallest 
in the ignorant and degraded wards. In 
the twenty-one other S.ates where women 
have school suffrage, the women who 
have voted have been, almost without ex- 
ception, of the intelligent and respectable 
class. In Kansas, where women have had 
municipal suflrage since 1887, and in 
Wyoming, where they have had full suf- 
frage since 1869, this fear that the bad 
and ignorant women would be found 
more willing to vute than the good and 
intelligent has nowhere been “realized. 

Ipstead of being ‘“‘the first to rush to 
the polls,’’ the ignorant and degraded 
women are everywhere found to be more 
backward about voting than the better 
kind of women. And when they do ulti- 
mately get to the polls, or are brought 
there (as may come to be the case in 
course of time), the good women will 
always outoumberthem. Governor War- 
ren, of Wyoming, put the casein a nut- 
shell when he said, ‘‘Our women nearly 
all vote, and since in Wyoming, as else- 
where, the majority of women are good 
and not bad, the result is good and not 
evil.” 

In short, this fear of the superior will- 
ingness of bad and ignorant women to 
vote is proved by experience to be, in the 
words of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, ‘a 
scarecrow that has not even a broomstick 
of truth in it.” A. S. B. 


a —er 


WOMEN’S VOTES IN CITIES, 


The Boston Transcript says: 

‘So many of our best and most promi- 
nent citizens in every profession and call- 
ing have at one time and another recorded 
their names in favor of municipal suffrage 
for women that it would seem that those 
citizens opposing it would on a full can- 
vass be found to have come to compose a 
very small minority. Why this is so is 
abundantly set forth in Mr. Schlesinger’s 
striking communication, which we repub- 
lish below. Hereis one of the most prac- 
tical as well as one of the most cultivated 
of Boston’s solid business men, an able 
and successful organizer of great under- 
takings, who finds in woman’s vote the 
check if not the cure for most of our 
municipal evils.” 


To the Editor of the Transcript: A billis 
now before the Legislature granting to 
women municipal suffrage. It is a bill, 
as far as it goes, for the removal of a 
disability, the existence of which some 
future historian is sure to peremnes a 
disgrace to our much vaunted civilization, 
and to which, it is very evident, he will 
have cause to ascribe our utter failure to 
govern our cities, I will not say well, but 
even decently. It is a sad story, which 
needs no repetition here, of low standards, 
corruption, neglect in matters of health 
and cleanliness, and in carrying out the 
laws for the suppression of vice. 

When we hear of the kind of govern- 
ment such cities as Glasgow and Birming- 
ham enjoy. when we go abroad and see 
the cleanliness prevailing in the English 
cities, not to speak of others, we have 
reason to feel ashamed. It will be asked 
here by those opposed to woman suffrage, 
even when restricted within the narrow 
limits of this bill, how municipal suffrage 
can help to cure this evil? In answering 
this question, I wish to avoid entering at 
large on the subject of woman suffrage, 
confining myself to a few points which 
bear on the pending bill. 

Can we overlook the fact that such 
models of city government as Glasgow 
and Birmingham present, owe the proud 
position they occupy, certainly in part, 
to the vote of women? True, this is a 
vote restricted by a property qualification 
such as is not contemplated in this bill, 
but the impertance of the contribution on 
the part of women to the result can 
nevertheless be by no means set aside. 

In the West, also, experience points 
very markedly to the great benefit derived 
from female suffrage in the government 
of its cities and towns. But, one might 
contend, this is not an experience which 
can be looked for in our Eastern cities, 
because of the larger proportion in them 
of a low class of population. As to possi- 
ble evil results consequent upon the exer- 
cise of female suftrage under these circum- 
stances, I myself feel at rest in the belief 
that the apy epee element in our 
cities, certainly as to women, is good, and 
thus believing, I, for one, not only look 
forward with confidence to the beneficial 
results derived from woman’s vote, if 
granted in this case, but I regard such 
legislation as a safeguard of health, order, 


cleanliness and moral poe in our cities 
andtowns. When we hesitate to perform 
the scant act of justice contemplated in 
this bill on the ground of fear lest the 
baser population should, in the vote of its 
women, outnumber that of the higher 
one of the same sex, it is well to recall 
the saying of Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson : 
“It is very cheap wit that finds it droll 
that a woman should vote... . If the 
wants, the passions, the vices are allowed 
a full vote through the hands of a half- 
brutal, intemperate population, I think it 
but fair that the virtues, the aspirations, 
should be allowed a full voice as an offset, 
through the purest of the people.” 

I would point out that in our Eastern 
cities and towns, uaturally in a larger de- 
gree than in the West, women are capital- 
ists, and pay heavy taxes; here also, and 
probably more largely than in the West, 
women have reached out to occupations 
of their own in which they create new 
capital for themselves which we tax, and 
yet we deny them any voice whatsoever 
in imposing these taxes, and in the dis- 
bursement of the money exacted from 
them. This, in itself, is so flagrantly 
unjust, so entirely opposed to the funda- 
mental —— of our government, 
which denies the right of taxation with- 
out representation, that it is hard to con- 
ceive why we have so long acquiesced in 
this wrong; why we have failed to take a 
lesson from English precedent, which re- 
moves this gross injustice. 

But on the larger and higher ground of 
justice than that involved in taxation, we 
ought, it seems to me, to take at least 
this first step towards removing from our 
statutes that restriction which deprives 
women of their rightful share in deter- 
mining the mode of governing our cities, 
and deprives us of their much needed help 
to improve it. 

I appeal, Mr. Editor, through you to 
the Legislature, to your readers, in fact 
to every one concerned, to lend their 
voices and their best efforts to the passage 
of this bill. And to those who still hesi- 
tate from conscientious motives to en- 
franchise women, from fear of evil result- 
ing therefrom, I will repeat a remark 
made to me by that noble man, the late 
Dr. 8. G. Howe. It was my privilege in 
my younger days to discuss with him the 
question of slavery, and when I urged 
that if the slaves were freed at one fell 
swoop, the very lives of the white slave- 
holders would be in danger, he replied, 
‘First do right, and leave the rest to 
Providence.” Of the wisdom and correct- 
ness of his faith I was fully convinced by 
the results of the emancipation, and [ 
have faith now to believe, apart from 
every other consideration counselling the 
passage of this bill, that here, too, we 
must ‘first do right, and leave the rest to 
Providence.” 

BARTHOLD SCHLESINGER. 


——————~Oe—____ 


MRS. HENRY BEFORE KENTUCKY LEGIS- 
LATURE 


VERSAILLES, Ky., MARCH 22, 1894, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: ; 

In acceptance of a unanimcus vote of 
invitation from the Kentucky House of 
Representatives, Mrs. Josephine K. 
Henry, of Versailles, delivered an address 
before that body on the evening of March 
8. Her subject was ‘‘American Citizen- 
ship.” The Senate omitted its usual night 
session to be present. The hall was 
crowded, and gave interested attention 
and frequent applause. 

Mrs. Henry’s eloquent and forcible 
presentation of facts, and well sustained 
arguments, made a powerful impression. 
At the close of her two hours’ speech, the 
audience crowded about her to offer con- 
gratulations and assurances of sympathy. 
None appeared more in earnest than our 
conservative legislators. 

The people of Kentucky are considering 
more seriously than ever before the great 
fundamental rights of human nature. and 
the everlasting principles of truth and 
justice which in the near future will work 
out the deliverance of woman,and through 
her the redemption of man. The women 
of Kentucky have every reason to be 





hopeful. SARAH G. HUMPHREYS. 
—_—_ —— 4G 
WHY WOMEN WANT THE MUNICIPAL 
BALLOT. 


1. Because, as mothers, they are con- 
cerned in the maintenance of law and 
order, in the suppression of disorderly 
places, immoral shows and obscene pos- 
ters and publications. 

2. As home-keepers, they are interested 
in gas and water rates, in the quality of 
gas and water supply, in sewer construc- 
tion and connections, in the removal and 
disposal of garbage, and in the cleaning of 
streets, gutters and offensive places. 


are interested in city charities and cor- 
rections, in hospital service, in relief 
work and care of the poor, in the manage- 
ment of penal and reformatory institu- 
tions, in the appointment of police 
matrons, the care of dependent or incor- 
rigible children, in the disposal of tramps 
and offenders, and in the preservation of 
historic places. 

4. As tax-payers and property-holders, 
they are interested in the degree of pro- 
tection afforded by the fire and police de- 
partments, in the construction and im- 
provement of streets, sidewalks and 
parks, and in all expenditures affecting 
the rate of taxation. 





The municipal ballot gives a voice in 


3. As citizens and philanthropists, they, 





——._ 





these and other municipal affairs in which 
the womén who live in cities are deeply 
concerned. F, M. A. 


_ i Aa -__— 


THE EASTER SALE AND CAFE. 


The Easter Sale and Café, to be opened 
at noon next Monday by the Massachu- 
chusetts W. C. T. U., will present many 
interesting features. A banquet will be 
spread in Horticultural Hall at 6 P. M., at 
which Mrs. Fessenden will preside and 











ness and interest of this, our best educa. 
tor. Let her report all franchise work 
done in her union. Ask the leading 
lawyers or the ministers of the town for 
their opinion on this question, in writing, 
and publish this in the column. 

Try to have at least one public meet- 
ing. Secure a good speaker if possible ; 
if not, a good meeting can be arranged 
with local talent. Excellent material can 
be procured at the office of our Nationa] 
Superintendent, No. 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. These meetings might take the 


| name of Lucy Stone Memorial meetings, 


Mrs. Livermore will be toast-mistress. thus honoring one who gave her whole 


Responses will be made by Mayor Ban- 
croft, of Cambridge, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Rev. W. H. G. Temple, Dr. H. 
A. Gibbs, Mrs. M. E. A. Gleason, Mr. H. 
A. Kidder and others. There will be 
vocal and instrumental music. Attractive 
entertainments will be presented each 
evening, and the sale-tables will be sup- 
plied by the more than three hundred local 
auxiliary W. C. T. Unions of the State. 


~~ 
or 





W.C,. T. U. FRANCHISE NOTES. 

The Lowell (Mass.) W. C. T. U. pub- 
lishes in the Daily Mail an expression of 
thanks to Messrs. Roe, Mellen, Dennis, 
Jones and other members of the House of 
Representatives for their championship 
of municipal suffrage for women, and 
adds: 

“We rejoice and are exceeding glad 
that our good old State has taken such a 
step forward in so good a cause. It has 
been long coming, but ‘truth is mighty 
and will prevail.’ And now will the hon- 
orable gentlemen in the Senate consider 
well this matter, and not stop the ball so 
well set to rolling.” 

Mrs. S. A. Thurston, Kansas State Su- 
perintendent of Franchise,urges women to 
register and vote at the spring elections, 
although there may be little of import- 
ance pending. Failure to do so will give 
men an excuse for voting against the 
amendment. It is well for women to 
remember this and register before it is too 
late. 


Miss Emma Harriman, Station O., Los 
Angeles, Franchise Superintendent for 
Southern California, writes to her con- 
stituency: ‘Are you getting subscribers 
for suffrage papers? The Woman’s Column 
is so cheap and so helpful!” 


Julia Dexter Stannard, Gordon Hall, 
writes to the Michigan Union : 

Mrs. French brought out something 
new at the Convention in Cambria, a 
‘Franchise Contest.””> Programme on a 
yellow card. Appropriate music, such as 
**Don’t let the women vote,” by a quar- 
tette of gentlemen. Five excellent papers 
given by W. C. T. U. members on the 
equal suffrage question. Judges, two 
Revs. and one Prof. Prize, Hawthorne’s 
works. This was a fine entertainment, 
and advances one of our departments. A 
suggestion to local Unions: ‘*Go, and do 
thou likewise.” 

Shelby, Mich., has had a grand suf- 
frage contest, unique in plan, which net- 
ted them $20. 


‘Shall the Right of Suffrage be ex- 
tended to Women?” was the subject of a 
paper read by Mrs. Martha P. Locke, of 
North Adams, at the Berkshire County 
(Mass.) convention. 

The election of school trustees occurs in 
each township in Illinois, at the regular 
polling place, on the second Saturday in 
April (the 14th.) The election for school 
directors takes place the third Saturday 
in April (the 21st.) Mrs. Ada H. Kepley, 
of Effingham, County Superintendent of 
Franchise, says: 

Let the women go to the polls and vote. 
Let part women be nominated for these 
offices. See to it that the judges prepare 
bailot-boxes for the women, as the law 
requires. See that an account is kept of 
the number of women voting, and send a 
report of it to all the newspapers in the 
county. Let meetings of women be called 
at once to prepare to vote. 


Mrs. Louisa Southworth, the newly 
appointed State Superintendent of Fran- 
chise for Ohio, has entered upon the work 
with vigor. She has subscribed for the 
Woman’s Column for all the local superin- 
tendents who do not already take it, and 
is arranging for a generous distribution 
of literature. Mrs. Southworth is already 
in communication with 126 local superin- 
tendents, with about half the Unions in 
the State still to be heard from. She is 
also coéperating earrestly with the 
Superintendent of Social Purity work in 
the e ffort to abolish the State regulation 
of vice in Cleveland. This disgraceful 
matter is causing a great many Ohio 
women who never before wished to vote 
to realize their need of the ballot. 


The Illinois State Superintendent, Mrs. - 


Naomi Tomlinson, Newton, gives in The 
Watch Tower a number of excellent sug- 
gestions, from which we quote the follow- 
ing: 

Nothing helps our work more than a 
column in the local papers, if kept filled 
with short, crisp items of news or bright 
ps many nae Ho paragraphs. ‘The Fran- 
chise Superintendent must keep her eyes 
and her ears open, seeing and h 4 
what will help her work. Put down 
everything that will add to the bright- 





life to the enfranchisement of women. 

Just now work, work to bring out a full 
vote of the women of your town at the 
spring election. 


oe 


SUFFRAGE CLUB, TIPTON, INDIANA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 


The Literary and Suffrage Club of Tip- 
ton, Ind., was organized in 1887, with a 
charter membership of sixteen, composed 
equally of ladies and gentlemen. We 
organized with some misgivings of a few 
of the members, as they were not in favor 
of woman suffrage and feared the criti- 
cism which they thought such an organ- 
ization would call forth in our commun- 
ity. But a few who were interested in per- 
fecting the organization would not agree 
to eliminate the word suffrage from the 
name of the club, and the opposers grace- 
fully yielded. For they felt that it would 
not only be a literary but a social benefit 
to belong to the club, and so it has 
proved. 

Since its first meeting our club has 
been the leading literary and social organ- 
ization of our city. The first gentlemen 
who became members were a minister, 
two lawyers, an editor, a judge, a physi- 
cian, a merchant and a banker, and these 
were all among the leading business and 
professional men of the city. The ladies 
congratulate themselves on the success of 
their efforts in enlisting their husbands in 
the organization in the beginning. For 
they have added strength and dignity to 
the cause we advocate, and they are all 
now thorough converts to the principle 
of woman suffrage. From a membership 
of sixteen our club has grown to sixty- 
tive, and of late we have applications for 
membership at almost every meeting. We 
have had papers and discussions on 
woman suffrage every year, until the 
question has become so one-sided that we 
do not meet with enough opposition to 
make the subject interesting. 

The first officers were all ladies, but, 
owing to the active co-operation of the 
gentlemen, we felt called upon to honor 
them. So we elected Mr. Shirk, president, 
for two years, and Dr. Newcomer for the 
following two years. They have been 
faithful presiding officers, and the club 
has prospered under their administration. 
We have had some elegant socials and 
banquets that have added much to the 
interest and enjoyment of the club. We 
believe we have one of the best organiza- 
tions of the kind of any place in this 
country. ‘‘Pardon our seeming egotism,” 
but we are glad to have so many good and 
honorable men as co-workers in the cause, 
and it is through their efforts alone that 
we can secure the right of equal suffrage 
for women. ALICE WAUGH. 

Washington, D. C., March 26,1894. 


+o 


REGISTRATION IN CLEVELAND. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The government complicity with vice 
which is going on in our city evidently 
shows that the minds of the men at the 
head of the administration are morally so 
obtuse that they have not the slightest 
conception of the incoming idea—the same 
moral code for both sexes. They do not 
realize that Cleveland, at the close of the 
nineteenth century, is far removed from 
that date of European civilization when 
pastors, statesmen and physicians set- 
tled down into practical acquiescence with 
that doctrine of despair, the necessity of 
vice. They are unconscious that we are 
living in an age when the process of the 
unsettling of the opinions established ex- 
clusively by the soi-disant superior sex is 
going on as if impelled by Nemesis her- 
self. Medical professors in our best uni- 
versities no longer teach that man, from 
the necessity of his nature, is entitled to 
liberty and license. Effort should be 
made by all to heal this festering sore 
under which society groans, and the sani- 
tary condition of the human family is 
jeopardized. 

What thinking women are contending 
for to-day is an impartial application of 
the principle of equal justice to men and 
women alike—ever the same police espi- 
onage extended to both sexes. 

Our police director is constantly tell- 
ing us how many girls his registration 
system has saved. Who is to compute 
the number of boys lost by this same 
system? 

If every mother could realize the per- 
nicious effect of this unequal ethical 
standard upon her sons, how many of 
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those now reserved or indifferent upon 
the matter would no longer be silent con- 
cerning this positive evil! 

But it matters not how few come to the 
front, the new ideas come beating in surf 
and surge against those imbedded in the 
sands of time which opinions have held 
so firmly heretofore as fixed banks and 
impregnable barriers. 

Louisa SOUTHWORTH, 
844 Prospeet Street, Cleveland, O. 
es 
SAMUEL MAY ON D. 8. WHITNEY. 











Rev. Samuel May sent a letter of sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Whitney on the death of her 
husband, Rev. Daniel S. Whitney, which 
was especially valued by the family as 
coming from so old a friend. Mr. May 
said : 


I have known Mr. ly | a very long 
time. I have never seen him, at an 
moment, in other than a serene, well- 
balanced and self-respecting mind—in 
such a frame as fitted him and made 
him ready for every duty of life, and for 
the call to “‘arise and depart” whenever 
it might be sent to him. 

He gave his adherence and his unre- 
served support to the anti-slavery cause 
at the time when its friends were few, its 
enemies everywhere and bitter. He kept 
the evenness of his spirit and the gentle- 
ness of his nature, while he stood ‘*firm 
asarock.” Inthe same way, and at the 
earliest moment, he joined the great 
movement for woman’s emancipation, and 
for the legal recognition of her human 
rights, when that too was held up, by 
pulpits and presses, to scorn, and was 
“everywhere spoken against,” and was 
its true friend to the last. To both these 
great causes he has been as faithful, as 
sincere and as disinterested a friend as 
they haveever had. He was careful, first, 
to satisfy himself of the justice and the 
righteousness of the cause he advocated ; 
then the next step with him was a logi- 
cal and sure consequence—he became at 
once the defender and supporter of that 
cause, ‘‘without concealment and without 
compromise.” And so, though dead, he 
speaks to us still. It is an interesting 
fact that it was on the day of his death 
that the long struggle for woman suf- 
frage received its first triumphant vote in 
the Massachusetts Legislature. Could he 
have known it, he might have said, 
‘‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace.” Willingly would I join 
in the last services of respect to his mem- 
ory, but my age, almost identical with 
his, prevents. ith great respect. 

Yours, SAMUEL May. 





2 
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AN UNIMPORTANT QUESTION. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The local press is being industriously 
decorated with the assertion of a ‘‘Re- 
monstrant” to the effect that Mrs. Hem- 
enway ‘‘was not a suffragist.” If she 
were not, and if she did, indeed, ‘‘actively 
oppose it,” about which there is room for 
doubt, still what of it, save as a fact to 
be regretted? It is possible that Mrs. 
Hemenway was not a Geeek scholar—l 
do not know—but if she were not, does 
that argue that Greek should not be 
studied? Perhaps she did not read Ital- 
ian, but would it follow that it were not 
an inestimable privilege to read Dante and 
Petrarch in the original? Mrs. Hemen- 
way was an unusually noble woman, who 
drew on large resources for high and 
noble ends; but it does not follow that 
she was infallible in judgment or opinion 
regarding all subjects. If she failed to 
recognize the importance of the ballot 
for women, we may personally regret it, 
but it has nothing to do with the suprem- 
acy of principle. 

The logical outgrowth of the higher 
education and the larger life, not only for 
women, but for humanity, is the political 
enfranchisement of women. Lucy Stone, 
whose luminous mind discerned this 
supreme result, and who worked singly 
to that aim, incidentally on the way broad- 
ened and deepened life for women in a 
multitude of other ways, and the more 
effectively in that her specific aim was 
for the one potent achievment that in- 
cluded all others. There were many good 
and learned men who did not believe, at 
the time, in the convictions of Kepler, 
Copernicus or Newton; but it has not 
followed that their iack of recognition in 
the least affected the laws of the solar 


system or of nature. 
LILIAN WHITING. 


The Brunswick, Boston. 
- +e — 


DELAWARE AGE OF PROTECTION. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., MARCH 19, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In a recent issue you refer to the ““Age 
of Consent” in Delaware as seven years. 
That was true for a time, but in gather- 
ing statistics on that subject last year, I 
received from the Governor of Delaware 
a letter saying that the age of protection 
for girls is now fifteen. Fifteen years 
would seem, to any right-thinking per- 
son, altogether too young, but better 
than the mere baby age of seven. 

But what father, in or out of our legis- 
lative halls, would consider a man guilt- 
less, if it were his daughter of fifteen who 
was robbed of the purity of her girlhood, 
whether with or without her consent? 








The scandals, continually brought be- 
fore the public, where men in high places 
are almost invariably proven to be the 
ruin, not of women who are their equals 
in age and experience, but of innocent 
young girls who have not yet learned to 
distrust kindness and courtesy extended 
to them by the other sex, prove only too 
surely the motives of such men as insist 
upon keeping that and similar laws upon 
our statute books. 

Had the mothers an equal voice in de- 
ciding such questions, how long would 
such a state of things exist? 

Mary 5S. ANTHONY. 
——- — ~ee— 


THE DIVIDED DRESS SKIRT, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Every day letters come, too numerous 
for a busy woman to answer, asking 
questions concerning the ‘‘Boston Ra- 
tional Dress,” its features and advantages. 

Many writers refer to the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL as having announced the recent 
appearance of the ‘‘Rational” garments, 
thus indicating the fact that the length 
and breadth of States and Territories do 
not limit the bounds of your readers, or 
existing interest in clothing that will best 
subserve the welfare of humanity. Let- 
ters of inquiry have also come from 
Canada, Mexico, and one from Egypt. 

Hoping to answer them all through the 
columns of your paper, wiil you kindly 
grant space for description of the divided 
dress skirt? 

Many varieties of skirt, made in two 
parts, have been worn and presented for 
public approval and sale. To all there 
have been objections that have proved 
insurmountable, which have detracted 
from general acceptance. 

The ‘‘Alpha Rational Dress Skirt’’ is 
rapidly asserting its excellence, inasmuch 
as it so nearly simulates the dress 
usually worn by women that the division 
is scarcely discernible when it appears 
upon the street, even in a windy day. 
Its finished length may extend to within 
five, six or eight inches of the ground or 
floor, thus preventing sweep and stirring 
unclean matter upon earth, carpet or 
floor. Having a lining which ensures its 
constant control in going up or down 
stairs without encumbering hands for 
lifting, it is sufficiently warm without the 
burden-bearing of other weight for under- 
skirts. 

Peculiar features and arrangements give 
the ‘‘Alpha” skirt a pretty adjustment of 
outside material never before attained in 
attempts to free woman from fettering 
draperies. Its method of construction 
has been simplified, patterns are carefully 
graded and directions for manufacture 
fully given. Patterns may be obtained, 
cut to measures received. Patterns are 
also for sale, and ‘‘Alpha” skirts manu- 
factured to order. Patterns, 75 cents 
each. Price for manufacture of skirt 
determined by order received, by Mrs. H. 
Scott Hutchinson, 131 Tremont Street, 
Room 42, Boston, Mass. 

Address, with stamp if reply is desired, 

Susan T. CONVERSE, 
35 Sherman Place, Woburn, Mass. 


+ 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


On Sunday, March 19, in Vineland, 
N. J., Miss Mary SANDERSON died, aged 
seventy-two years. Her case was a 
happy illustration of how strong and 
helpful human life can be, even in weak- 
ness and suffering. She was an epitome 
of unselfish devotion to others. In her 
teens her unselfish service to an invalid 
brother induced double curvature of the 
spine, from which no medical treatment 
could restore her, and through all her 
after-life she suffered constant pain, the 
distortion growing every year more pro- 
nounced. Always cheerful, witty, and 
even playful, she was the companion of 
the aged, the inspirer of the young, a 
tender and sympathizing friend of little 
children. How she would play with 
them, and how she could sing! She was 
efficient and tenacious of purpose, often 
going beyond her strength to serve others. 
In the war she worked for the soldier, and 
in her later years for the sick. Intensely 
interested in all that tends to improve 
hnmanity, she kept in touch with the 
times, and watched through her reading, 
with eager vision, the moves upon the 
chess-board of political, religious and 
educational life. Her last years, spent 
mostly within four walls, grew beautiful 
in their ministrations to the poor and her 
distant friends. Only the Friday before 
her demise, with hands already damp 
with death, she prepared a package of 
seeds and medicine for a beloved niece, 
superscribing it in her own handwriting. 
An ardent suffragist, she always had a 
word of cheer for the cause. She had no 
fear, and talked of dying as of a pleasant 
journey, and made disposal of her effects 
with the utmost composure. Serene and 
patient through suffering, dissppointment 
and seeming defeat, she kept steady step 
along the white upward path toward the 








celestial life. ‘She is glorified,” her 
physician said, as she breathed her last. 
To such there is no death, only transition. 
A. M. W. 
Mary Morris HussBanp. 


This well-known army nurse, whose 
death in Washington has been announced, 
was of distinguished parentage, her pater- 
nal grandfather being Robert Morris, 
Washington’s minister of finance, and her 
maternal grandfather Bishop White, the 
second Episcopal bishop in the United 
States. Living in Philadelphia in 1861, 
after working a short time in a local hos- 
pital for soldiers, her two sons enlisted in 
Pennsylvania regiments, and she at once 
went to the Army of the Potomac and 
labored at the front and on government 
transports until the end of the war, never 
leaving her work except at such times 
as she was forced to do so by exhaus- 
tion and illness. Going to Philadelphia, 
she employed her time while convalescing 
in collecting light hospital stores not 
supplied by the government. ‘‘Mother” 
Husband, as she was affectionately called 
by the soldiers, was a woman of great 
ability and dignity, and of wonderful 
courage, never hesitating to go where real 
danger existed, if wounded and sick sol- 
diers needed help. With all her execu- 
tive ability, she was without sternness 
and always had a smile and a kind word 
for her ‘‘boys,” as she called them. Hun- 
dreds of soldiers still survive who feel 
that they owe their lives to her tender 
care and nursing. 

Mrs. Husband’s remains were laid in 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia, es- 
corted by a guard of honor of Pennsyl- 
vania veterans, and followed by soldiers 
from various States who knew und loved 
her. 

———_or—____—_- 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, MARCH 27, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

An extraordinary interest in the enfran- 
chisement of the women of this State is 
developing in all classes of the commu- 
nity here. The following circular has 
been sent all over the city by a set of 
ladies who have not heretofore taken any 
public part in our cause: 


A committee of ladies invite you and all the 
adult members of your household to call at 
SueRry’s on any Saturday in March and April, 
between 9 and 6 o’clock, to sign a petition to 
strike out, in our State Constitution, the word 
male as a qualification for voters. Circulars ex- 
plaining the reasons for this request may be 
obtained at the same time and place. 

Mrs. CHAs, RusseLt Low-Lx, Mrs. J. WARREN GODDARD, 


Mrs, Joserpu H. CHOATE, Mrs. ROBERT ABBE, 
Dr. MARY Putnam JacopBi, Mrs. Henry M. SANDERS, 
Miss ADELE M., FIELDE. 

It will be noticed that among the sign- 
ers appears the name of Mrs. Choate, wife 
of Hon. Joseph H. Choate, who is one of 
the delegates-at-large to the Constitu- 
tional Convention. The other signers are 
women well known in influential circles. 
On Saturday, the day when the head- 
quarters can be visited, people come in 
all day long to sign the petition. The 
headquarters for the whole city, at 
10 East 14th Street, which is open every 
day under charge of Miss Harriette A. 
Keyser, also has a constant succession of 
visitors. Under the auspices of the ladies 
at Sherry’s, a meeting was held last Sat- 
urday, which was addressed by Mrs. 
Catharine Runkle and Mrs. Montgomery, 
of Rochester. Rabbi Gottheil, who 
has long been an advocate of our 
cause, has recently addressed some par- 
lor meetings on the subject. 

Last week our long-time friends and 
co-workers, Mrs. Carrie and Mrs. Annie 
Angell, had a meetingin theirhome. The 
large parlors held a good audience, all of 
whom were deeply interested in our ques- 
tion. Mr. Robert Jackson was chosen 
chairman, and Mrs. Annie Angell secre- 
tary. I opened the proceedings. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mrs. Carrie 
Angell and Miss E. Jean Nelson, a young 
lady who is a new recruit, and who is 
doing good work in addressing parlor 
gatherings. On Thursday evening there 
was a meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Bourgoin, 177 East 64th Street. The 
night was stormy, but Mrs. Neymann and 
myself found many appreciative listeners. 

Last evening, Easter Monday, there 
was a very interesting meeting in the 
parish house of St. Michael’s (Episcopal) 
Church. The platform was dressed with 
flowers, and the hall was crowded to 
overflowing. Mr. Peters, the rector, 
opened with a brief evening service, and 
there was music by the St. Cecilia Choir. 
Addresses were delivered by Miss Keyser 
and myself. The petition was circulated, 
receiving the signature of nearly every 
one in the room. 

In Brooklyn Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt 
is giving her services to the work, which 
Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, president of 
the Brooklyn Society, is pushing with in- 
defatigable zeal. Mrs. Catt is to speak this 
week in the Broadway M. E. Church for 
the Eastern District League, and in the 
First Place M.E.Church. Miss Elizabeth 
Yates spoke before the Brooklyn Associa- 





tion March 20; for the Bedford League in 
Arcanum Hall March 27, and at Dr. 
Dixon’s church (colored) March 22. 

No news has come to me this week 
from the State. I only know that con- 
ventions were held in Monticello, Sulli- 
van County, Delhi, Delaware County, 
Oneonta, Ostego County, Norwich, Che- 
nango County, and Binghamton, Broome 
County. LILLig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Nearly 300 women registered on March 
21 in Bradford, Mass., to vote for school 
committee. 

Miss Jennie Forsyth, of Boston, has 
been appointed right worthy grand super- 
intendent of the Juvenile Templars of the 
World. 


Mrs. Ursula N. Gesterfeld, of New 
York, author of the much discussed novel, 
‘The Woman who Dares,” will lecture at 
Perkins Hall, 264 Boylston St., on 
Wednesday, April 4, at 8 P. M., on “Our 
Destiny as Involved in Our Origin.” 

The fourth annual meeting of the 
‘*National Christian League for the Pro- 
motion of Social Purity” was held in 
Broadway ‘Tabernacle, New York, on 
Monday night, March 26. Rev. Drs. R.S. 
MacArthur, John Balcom Shaw, Mary A. 
Livermore, Anthony Comstock and Vir- 
ginia T. Smith addressed the meeting. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Harford recently 
held a series of Gospel temperance meet- 
ings in Salem, Ore. The last evening 
was given to suffrage, and the announce- 
ment through the daily papers drew peo- 
ple from all parts of the city. The hall 
was packed to the utmost capacity. The 
sentiment is rapidly gaining in favor. 
Mrs. Harford is State superintendent of 
the Franchise Department of the Oregon 
W.C.T.U. 

A contemporary complains that by the 
proposed suffrage bill in Massachusetts 
the ballot is to be given to all kinds 
of women, those who have material inter- 
ests and those who have none; those who 
are intelligent and those who are not; 
those who have character and those who 
have none. But why is it any more 
wrong or dangerous to give the ballot to 
al! kinds of women than to all kinds of 
men? If the ballot is to be restricted to 
perfect women, let us also restrict it to 
perfect men.— Boston Globe. 

A letter has just been received from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew and Dr. Kate 
Bushnell, on their way to Maulmain, Bur- 
ma. The ladies remained in India but a 
few days, during which they spoke before 
the Methodist Conference by invitation of 
Bishop Thoburn, and had an interview 
with Pundita Ramabai, whose school for 
high-caste Hindu widows at Poona is now 
housed in excellent buildings and doing 
well. Mrs. Thoburn is president of a 
thriving W. C. T. U. in Calcutta, a meet- 
ing of which was called during the visit 
of the White Ribbon missionary, Mrs. 
Hauser, of Lucknow, president of the 
India W. C. T. U. She has succeeded in 
establishing twenty local auxiliaries, and 
spreading through the press and private 
correspondence much information about 
the society. 

The 90th anniversary of Gen. Neal 
Dow’s birthday (March 20) was fittingly 
observed in all parts of the world, Miss 
Willard’s proposition for its observance 
being readily endorsed not only by the 
W. C. T. Unions but by other temperance 
societies and many churches. Exeter 
Hall, London, was occupied by the Brit- 
ish W. C. T. U. Lady Henry Somerset 
presided. Miss Willard, Sir Wilfred Law- 
son, Mr. Raper, and other notable people 
spoke. In City Hall, Portland, Me., there 
was a demonstration under the auspices 
of the National and State W.C. T. U., 
Ex-Gov. Connor, Rev. Matt Hughes, and 
Mrs. Clara Hoffman, of Missouri, were 
the leading speakers. The mayor of the 
city presided. The author of the Maine 
law went, it is announced, to Lancaster, 
N. H., to pass the anniversary with his 
daughter, Mrs. Benton, and to deliver an 
address before the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union in the evening. 


LADIES 


Who want something pretty 
for the neck of their dress 
should see the FICHUS 

nd JABOTS that 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Has just received. 











sSeupOtes Rune Som SP 
DR. J. STEPHENG, Lebanon.oa.o 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S. 


NEW BOOKS, 


An Island Garden. 


By Cerita THAXTER, author of “Among the 
Isles of Shoals,’’ ete. With twelve full-page 
Illustrations in color, and several smaller 
ones, by Curtp Hassam. 8vo, attractively 
bound, $4.00 net. 


Mrs. Thaxter, who has spent a large of 
her life on Appledore, the largest of the Isles of 
Shoals, here tells the secret of the flower-garden 
by her cottage, which is one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the islands and the wonder of the 
thousands who visit them every summer. Col- 
ored Lilustrations add greatly to the attractive- 
ness of the engaging volume. 


Brave Little Holland, and What 
She Taught Us. 


By Wiiti1am Evxiot Gairris, D.D., author 
of “Japan,” “The Lily among Thorns,” 
‘-Matthew Galbraith Perry,” etc. With illus- 
trations. 16mo, $1.25. In Riverside Library 
for Young People, small 16mo, 75 cents. 


By three visits to Holland, and careful study 
of Dutch-American archives, Dr. Griffis has 
gained material for a very interesting account of 
Holland and the debt we owe her for her contri- 
bution to American liberty and order. 


Bayou Folk. 
By Kats Caopin. 16mo, $1.25. 


A pretty book of tales drawn from life among 
the Creoles and Acadians of Louisiana. They 
represent with fidelity and spirit characters and 
customs unfamiliar to most readers; they are 
admirably told, with just enough dialect for 
local color; and they can hardly fail to be very 
popular. 


A Bird-Lover in the West. 


A delightful book of bird experiences and 
observations in Ohio, Utab, and Colorado, by 
Ourive THorne MILLER, author of “In Nest- 
ing Time,”’ “‘Bird-Ways,”’ ‘Little Brothers of 
the Air,’ ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Cartier to Frontenac. 


A study of Geographical Discovery in the 
interior of North America in its Historical 
Relations, 1534-1700; with full cartographical 
illustrations from contemporary sources. B 

Justin Winsor, author of ‘‘Columbus,”’ edi- 
tor of “Narrative and Critical History of 
America.”’ 8vo, $4.00. 


A book of great value on account of its abun- 
dant contributions to our knowledge of American 
history and geography. 


In Exile, and Other Stories. 


A tasteful volume of excellent short stories, 
by Mary Ha.uock Foors, author of ‘The 
Chosen Valley,” “The Led-Horse Claim,’’ 
“John Bodewin’s Testimony,’ ‘“‘The Last 
Assembly Ball,’’ etc. 


A Poet’s Portfolio: Later Read- 
ings. 


By Witu1am Wetmore Story, author of 
“Roba di Roma.” ‘‘Fiammetta,”’ etc. 18mo, 
parchment paper or cloth, $1.00. 

A delightful little book like Mr. Story’s ‘‘He 
and She,” —a collection of ¢harming lyrics 
strung on the silver thread of an entertaining 
conversation. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


16mo, $1.25. 














AMUSEMENTS. 
HOLLIS snr. 


ISAAC B. RICH, 
Second Week, Beginning Mon., April 2. 


MISS MARLOWE, 


Monday and Tuesday, The Hunchback.” 
Wednesday and Thursday, ‘‘Much Ado.”’ 
Fri. Eve. and Sat. Mat., “Ae You Like It.q’ 
Saturday Evening, “Ingomar.” 


Proprietor and Manager. 








Evenings at 8. Only Matinee Saturday at 2. 


GRAND OPERA House 


Be Th, BE evccccccccccccssscccscosesocess Manager. 


One Week, Beginning Monday, April 2. 
JOSEPH ARTHUR'S "6Ramaz'° 


“THE STILL 
ALARM.” 


Next Attraction—Granp Opera Hovse Stock 
Company in “THE DIPLOMAT.” 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 














Props. and Managers. 


Monday, April 2. ONE WEEK ONLY, 


MR. GEORGE THATCHER 


And Company, 


In the Musical Extravaganza, 


“AFRICA.” 


= Seats now selling. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ............ Manager. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Week Beginning Monday, April 2. 
The Masterpiece of Melodrama, 


“THE STOWAWAY.” 


Next Attraction—‘THE SILVER KING.” 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE WOMAN’S FLAG. 


BY MRS. LAWRENCE AND MRS. MCCOMAS. 


Yes, we'll rally round our flag, girls, 
We'll rally once again, 
Shouting the woman's cry for freedom, 
From the Colorado hillsides 
To Kansas on the plain, 
Shouting the woman’s cry for freedom. 
CHORUS. 
With ‘‘Freedom forever’ 
We'll sing a glad song; 
Up with our free flag, 
And down with our wrong! 
While we rally round our flag, girls, 
Rally once again, 
Shouting the woman's cry of freedom. 


We are springing to the call, 

As our mothers did of yore, 

Shouting the woman’s cry for freedom ; 
And we'll fight along this line 

Till our stars count forty-four, 
Shouting the woman’s cry for freedom. 


We will welcome to our numbers 

The loyal, true and brave, 

Shouting the woman’s cry for freedom, 
And the ballot we'll demand, 

This land we’ll help to save, 

Shouting the woman's cry for freedom. 


We are filling up our ranks 

From the valleys of the west, 
Shouting the woman’s cry for freedom, 
And we'll plant our woman’s flag 

On Mount Shasta’s shining crest, 
Shouting the woman’s cry of freedom ! 


— «2 — 


THE LESSON OF THE LICHENS, 





Suggested by John Ruskin’s Tribute to 
Mosses and Lichens. 





BY EMILY A. THACKRAY. 


First of Earth’s mercies, at Creation’s dawning 
Veiling with softness granite rock and scaurs, 
Flowers from Chaos, flung o’er Earth's first 
morning 
When sang together God’s glad morning stars. 
Covering with honor, gray and sad, yet tender, 
Ruins of castles famed in song and story, 
With tiny fingers, blessed little mender 
Of blood-scarred dints and tottering turrets 
hoary! 
Not like the rose-bud, plucked for true-love 
token, 
Are your sprigs treasured; yet the wounded 
bird 
Sleeps soft on you, with slender pinion broker, 
And your young shoots are cropped by rein- 
deer herd. 
On your gray breast the tired child finds pillow 
*Neath God’s blue sky in shade of summer 
ine : 
Round the dead sailor, sunk beneath the billow, 
Tender and sad your clinging arms entwine. 


First of Earth's mercies, last of all Earth's giv- 
ing; 
When all is vain, and other watchers flee, 
O’er the bare headstone left by all things living 
Spread ye your grace and wondrous symme- 
try :— 
Trees, Rice grasses, their brief season 
serving, 
Fade, as from life we too must pass away ; 
Faithful alone, one friend clings on unswerving, 
The lovely moss, that clusters on for aye. 
Trees for the woodsman, grasses for the mower, 
Flowers for fresh youth the fair young bride 
doth crave; 
Corn for the hungry, for the hopeful sower; 
Mosses and lichen for the lonely grave. 


—Pilot. 
_-—- - —<Qr——_—_——_— 


A SECOND COURTSHIP. 


BY MARGARET L. KNAPP. 


TheThursday evening meeting was over. 
Some one had opened the outer chapel 
door, and a stream of cold air flowed in up 
to the corner where a group of women 
were gathering about the stove. 

“Nancy Bell aint out to-night, is she?» 
asked one of them, a stout, good-natured 
woman in mourning. 

Her neighbor had a sallow, much 
wrinkled, complaining face. She shook 
her head significantly, holding her 
warmed woollen glove against her cheek. 

‘‘’yve heard she was failing consider- 
able lately,” continued the other. 

“Ssh! don’t speak so loud. She hasn’t 
ever got up from the grip last winter. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if she didn’t last 
long. He don’t realize it, it aint likely— 
men aint apt to.” 

An old man in a faded brown overcoat, 
on the other side of the stove, stole silent- 
ly away tothe door. It seemed to Daniel 
Bell that it had grown colder in the last 
hour. 

What had those women meant by 
speaking of Nancy like that ?—as if it had 
been anybody? If they’d lived with her 
more’n forty years, as he had, they 
wouldn’t have talked that way. 

Nancy had been pretty sick; he knew 
that well enough—hadn’t he taken care of 
her?—and if there was anything peskier 
than the grip, he didn’t want to see it, 
that’s all. Anybody else might have got 
discouraged and given up, but it took 
more than that to get the better of 
Nancy. She had weathered it as she had 
weathered everything that had come 
along—she was smart, Nancy was. 

The horse turned into the yard of his 





own accord. Daniel upharnessed him 
with stiff fingers. The barn was warm, 
and had a clean, dry smell. Daniel was 
careful of his horses. Jim reached his 
head up to the old man’s shoulder, and he 
stood there a minute, patting his neck 
heavily. 

“I thought it was about time for you, 
Dan’l,” said his wife, as he opened the 
sitting-room door. She was looking up 
at him with her usual smile, but through 
the dazzling lamplight which made the 
room swim before his eyes, it was not her 
face that he saw, it was Nancy, the wife 
of his youth. 

Mrs. Bell was a pretty little old woman 
whose cheeks still wore a little of their 
old time color. The softened look in her 
black eyes had not been there in earlier 
days. She was knitting a stocking, and 
as Daniel drew his chair to the other side 
of the table, and opened his weekly paper, 
she glanced at him, and stifled a sigh as 
she returned to her needles. When Daniel 
got fairly to reading, it was for all the rest 
of the evening. But Daniel was not 
reading. He was using the paper as a 
cover behind which to watch his wife; 
the feeble back, still held upright in her 
chair; the cough choked back now and 
then; the busy hands. Something in 
those rheumatic hands as they plied the 
yarn presently made him say, hesitating- 
ly: 

“I wouldn’t do any more to-night, 
Nancy.” 

‘**What say, Dan’l?” 

“I wouldn’t knit any longer to-night, if 
I was you.” 

‘“‘Why, I want to get these stockings 


done. "I'won’t be long ’fore you need 
’em.”’ Her voice was still brisk and 
decided. 


‘*T guess I could make out to buy some 
at the store, if worst comes to worst,” 
suggested Daniel, with a faint-hearted 
attempt at pleasantry. 

‘““Well, I don’t intend you shali have 
to wear out any slazy boughten stockings, 
while I live!” she answered. 

The newspaper rustled in Daniel’s 
trembling hand. The letters on the 
printed page stared at him in their black- 
ness. **While I live!” Everything struck 
the same chord to-night. He breathed 
hard. He was like a deaf mute who lacks 
the signs to put him in touch with life. 
Even to himself he could not think in 
words. It was all summed up in one in arti- 
culate feeling: to move Heaven and earth 
to keep Nancy with him a few years 
longer. He brought an extra bed-quilt 
from the press-room and laid it on the 
foot of the bed, in case she should feel 
cold in the night, and long after she had 
gone to sleep, and the house was still, 
he lay awake, thinking—thinking about 
his wife. 

It was Daniel’s regular custom to build 
the fire, and set the kettle boiling before 
Nancy got up. When she entered the 
kitchen next morning, she found not only 
a full wood-box, but a pile of freshly split 
kindlings, and a brimming pail of water 
standing in the sink. 

“Why, what under ‘lection?’ she ex- 
claimed to herself; ‘‘brushed up the stove 
hearth,too—an’ if he aint gone an’ ground 
up coffee enough for three or four days! 
It aint so good when it’s kep’. Well, I 
sha’n’t tell him”—and after the old couple 
had had their comfortable breakfast to- 
gether, and Daniel had said again, “I 
wouldn’t do too much to-day, Nancy,” 
she remarked in a casual tone, ‘‘It won’t 
take me long to get my work done. I 
sha’n’t have to stir round a great deal, I 
guess, everything’s fixed so handy.” It 
was her way of saying ‘‘thank you.” 

As they eat before the stove in the 
evening his face relaxed, a smile moved 
around the corners of his mouth, and he 
now and then dropped the back of his 
hand upon his knee with a gentle slap. 

‘*‘What you so pleased about, Dan’l?” 
Nancy finally inquired, one evening. 

Daniel turned toward her, and laid his 
spectacles on the table. 

“\T was thinking about old times. You 
remember the time I come up to you after 
singing-school and asked if I should see 
you home, an’ you says ‘No, sir, I can see 
myself home!’ an’ walked off, and you 
hadn’t gone three steps before you fell 
right down on the ice ker-whack?” 

Nancy’s face was suddenly flushed. 
‘‘Remember? I sha’n’t forget it long’s I 
live. I was mortified to pieces/ I did 
seem to hate to have you come along ’an 
pick me up—but I never’d spoken to you 
again if you hadn’t!” 

‘““What’d you do it for, then?” asked 
Daniel. 

“I guess it was because I kinder wanted 
you for comp’ny, an did’nt want anybody 
to know it.” 

‘Beats all!” said Daniel, in some ad- 
miration. “Girls are queer creatures, 
take em whichever way—so are women 
—most women,” he added, with a touch 
of caution. 

‘“They’d have to be queer to be queerer’n 
men folks,” said Nancy. ‘‘You was a 


good deal taken up with Angeline Foskett, 
too, "bout that time. I don’t deny she 
was pretty-looking with those curls of 
hers.” 

‘Curls are well enough,” said her hus- 
band, ‘*‘but they aren’t very substantial 
to get married on. She didn’t peter out 
well.” 

“I heard to-day that Mr. Johnson was 
married,” began Daniel, after a pause. 

Mr. Johnson was the Baptist minister. 

‘*Land sakes, Dan’l! Who to?’ 

“A girl from the factory at Crawford, 
so they say. It may not be so.” 

Nancy knit energetically to the middle 
of her needle. ‘*Well, she may be a nice 
enough girl, but I’d hate to board at their 
house,” she declared. 

“Oh, I dun know,” replied the more 
lenient Daniel. ‘She may do better’n we 
think.” 

‘She won’t, it aint likely. I pity the 
poor man. Ministers ought to be well 
fed, to keep up, 8o’s not to grow spindlin’. 
They run more to brains.” 

‘It isn’t every one that’s got your knack 
of cooking,” said Daniel. 

‘*Well, you was alwaysa good pervider, 
Dan’l. It makes a sight of differ’nce.” 

“It aint altogether that,” continued 
Daniel,now waxing argumentative. ‘*You 
wan’t never put to it ifcomp’ny come un- 
expected. You could get up a tasty meal 
out of anything. It’s a knack, ’s I hold 
it—equal to the best. I haven’t forgot 
the first meal I had to yourhouse. Seems 
’s if nothing ever tasted so good, hardly, 
as those flapjacks. You was in a pink 
calico—I can see you just as you was then. 
You hada rose in your hair. It looked 
sweet as a peach.” 

‘“*You don’t say you remember that 
dress? I’ve got a piece of it in a bed- 
quilt now,” said Nancy. 

One night, when he had driven over 
for the mail, he took a package from his 











pocket. ‘‘And here’s something for you.” 
If he had been a young man, making his 
first present to his lady love, Daniel could 
hardly have felt more awkward about it, 
He began to untwist the ends of the small 
tissue paper parcel, but abandoned the 
attempt, and placed it in his wife’s lap 
instead. 

“Why, Dan’l! Oh! why, Dani! How 
handsome ’tis!” 

It was a necktie of pale lavender silk, 
with very soft, thick fringe. 

“If ‘taint right, we can change it.” 
Daniel was anxiously rubbing his knee. 

“*T guess it is right; it’sa beauty. How 
come you to?’ 

‘*‘T happened to think of it when I was 
in t’ the store, an’ I went across where 
they keep ’em. The girl come right 
towards me—I know who she was—she 
was one of Si Andrews’ girls, over t’ the 
Corners. Says I, ‘I want to see the right 
thing for a lady with white hair.’ ‘Oh, 
for your wife?’ says she—she’s a quick- 
spoken girl—an’ she showed me this one. 
‘I know this will be right,’ she says, ‘for 
I’ve seen her wear the same color on her 
bonnets, and its very becoming.’ I says 
to her, ‘Young woman,’ says I, ‘if you’re 
as good-looking when you get to that age, 
you’ll do well.’” 

**Dan’l! Why, the awful! Wha’ do you 
suppose she thought?” 

**T don’t care what she thought. Wait 
a minute—I aint told you the whole. 
*You’ll do well,’ saysI. She blushed up 
real sort o’ pretty; an’ ‘I hope I shall,’ 
she says—just like that.” 

‘“*You’re a great one, Dan’l.” His 
wife laughed, though still with round, 
shocked eyes. She laid the tie over her 
knee, and then held it up to the light. 
‘It'll be beautiful on my black silk—the 
waist’s plainer’n they make ’em now.” 
No other thanks were said, and Daniel 
was not conscious of needing any. With- 
out, it was snowing in heavy flakes, 
which beat now and then upon the win- 
dow - panes, but the two within were 
warm. 

‘*What you say to driving over t’ the 
church sociable to-night?” was Daniel’s 
inquiry, a few nights later, just as Nancy 
had finished her work and drawn out her 
rocking chair. ‘‘I do’ know as we get out 
often enough. It’s good sleighin’, an’ we 
can’t count on that very long.” 

It took them twenty minutes or more 
to decide whether they would go, Nancy 
more than once saying that Daniel ought 
to have talked of it in the morning, and 
given her time to think about it without 
getting conflustrated. ‘But you was 
always just like that, Dan’l,” she declared. 


Nancy finally decided to go, and put’ 


ie bed-room door a 
yn’t look like snow, 

Daniel shook his 
ear my new bonnet,” 


her head out 
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cold.” He stooped down to button her 
long cloak over it. “I don’t have 
»heum’tiz,”’ he explained, while Nancy, 
in her turn, pulled the bow of his cravat 
out carefully. 

The air was so crisp and cold, and the 
starry sky so clear that the old couple 
felt a youthful tingle of exhilaration at 
the thought of the two-mile drive. Daniel 
carefully helped his wife in, and tucked 
the robes about her. ‘Feels comf’table,” 
she mumbled through her veil and the 
muff she was holding against her face; 
and Daniel took hold of her hand a 
moment, pretending to arrange the robe. 
They were heartily welcomed at the so- 
ciable, and there were several who took 
occasion to whisper to one another that 
they guessed Nancy Bell wa’n’t failing so 
much as they supposed, if she could get 
out so far of a winter’s night. 

“It sort o’ chirks a person up to be 
amongst folks,” said Nancy, on the way 
home. ‘I was always fond of goin’. An’ 
we seem to enjoy it more than some. 
D’you notice how John Sheldon an’ his 
wife stayed tight together the whole 
evening. Well, now, what good ’d they 
get out of goin’? You want to mix up 
with other folks more, an’ then you have 
something differ’nt to tell when you get 
home.” 

‘*That’s the way you used to do when 
you was a girl?” 

‘“*Why, yes, that’s the way.” 

‘*Well, now, I can tell you that used to 
make me jealous,” said Daniel. 

‘*P-g-h-h !”’ said his wife, giving his knee 
a playful pinch—and this time Daniel 
made no pretence of arranging the robe. 

Whether these husbandly attentions 
acted as a tonic it is impossible to say; 
but, as the winter advanced, and the 
snow still lay rugged and broken, but 
without melting on either side of the 
roads, some of Nancy’s energy seemed to 
come back. She had always been “spry 
on her feet,”’ but this ‘‘spryness,” which 
had caused her to attempt many unneces- 
sary things, had lately diminished. Now, 
again, her old ways claimed her. Daniel, 
coming in from the barn one bleak after- 
noon, was made pleasantly conscious of 
the odor of watiles before he opened the 
kitchen door. ‘So this is what you’ve 
been up to, is it?” he inquired, with a 
sniff of anticipation. 

“It seemed, as you might say, a good 
day for waffles,” answered Nancy. 

‘*Why didn’t you tell me you was going 
to have ’em? I could have helped you.” 
(The waffle iron was broken, and required 
an ambitious mind, not easily discour- 
aged, to manipulate it.) 

“Oh, I thought they’d taste better as a 
su’prise.”’ 

Daniel washed his face and hands at the 
sink, and held the towel far from him 
upon his outstretched hands, as a man’s 
way is. He looked around the room. 
Since Nancy had grown so feeble they 
had taken their winter meals in the 
kitchen. The table was primly laid, with 
preserved peaches and shaved dried beef. 
Nancy, with a white apron tied about her 
waist, was hovering near. With the im- 
pulse which came to him at the moment, 
Daniel bent over and spoke in her better 
ear—for this was not a thing to be said 
twice over— 

‘‘Nancy—you know ?—you aint give me 
a kiss this ever so long.” 

Nancy had the waffle platter poised 
upon her hands. She stopped. ‘You 
aint asked me, have you?” said she, glanc- 
ing over her shoulder at him with a spice 
of her old coquetry. 

‘“*Well, has a man got to ask his wife 
every time after he’s lived with her 
more’n forty years?” 

“Why no, not as I know of.” She 
tapped her foot upon the ground, as she 
might have done forty years before. There 
was a soft flush upon her old New England 
cheek. Daniel kissed the pinkest place, 
and she reached up to his other cheek 
and gave it a quick little peck. ‘There! 
go long with you!” she said. ‘‘Bless.God 
for my husband !” was what it meant. 

Later on, there came a stretch of beau- 
tiful days, cold indeed, but not with the 
deadening cold of December. ‘‘Well, 
who’d you see up to town?” was Nancy’s 
question, as Daniel camein at dusk. She 
shut her book over her spectacles, in an- 
ticipation of the gossip which Daniel had 
grown in the habit of bringing home, but 
as he only answered, ‘‘Oh, nobody in 


particular,” she looked for her place | 


again, a little disappointed. 

Daniel set his boots upon the foot-stool 
to dry, and thrust his feet into the 
slippers Nancy had warmed for him. 
‘‘Let’s see—when’d we hear from John 
last?’ he asked, presently, in a reflective 
tone. 

“Two weeks ago, come Sat’day,” was 
Nancy’s reply. 

“I’ve been thinking—what’s to hinder 
about that visit they was talking of? 
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| wrapped it around her. “I aint going to | You know they wanted you to come for 
take any Birl riding an’ have her ketch | 


Christmas, but twa'n’t so’t you could.” 

- Nancy put on her spectacles and then 
took them off again, holding them in her 
hand bewildered. She had lived with 
Dan’! over forty years, but she had never 
grown used to his sudden ways of an- 
nouncement. For a slow man, it was a 
little provoking. 

“I’m fixed to spare the money now,” he 
went on; “‘an’ a little trip will likely do 
you good. That namesake of yours °}| 
be wanting to see how her grandmother 
looks.” 

Nancy’s heart gave a great bound at the 
thought of the grandchild she had never 
seen, little Nan, whom she longed to have 
upon her knee; but she said, hesitatingly 
—‘*But, Dan’]—” 

“You're fixed to go, aint you? Never 
heard of a woman that was ready to start 
off anywhere !” 

**Yes, I'm so I could go—though there's 
things I ought to have if I was going— 
but I can’t leave you, Dan’l. We're get- 
ting old folks. You wouldn’t get along.” 

“I guess I can get Marindy Peters to 
come an’ cook for me, suggested Daniel, 
with a jocose twinkle in his eye, as 
though all had not been told yet. 

“Well, 'd be dreadful hard put to it 
b’fore I’d let you eat Marindy Peters’ 
cookin’,” said his wife with decision ; 


‘*shif’less, meachin’ cretur enough. 
B’sides, how’d I ever get there?” 
‘*It’s easy gettin’ to Buffalo. Put you 


right on board a sleeper—” 

‘Yes, an’ I shouldn't sleep enough to 
pay for my ticket; I should be so afraid 
they’d put a man over my head.” No, 
Dan’!, its real kind in you to think of it, 
but I can’t go off so far an’ leave you—I 
can’t noway!” She had risen, and was 
agitatedly brushing the top of the stove 
with a turkey wing, though there were no 
ashes on it. 

Daniel drew a ponderous breath; his 
little surprise was even more enjoyable 
than he had anticipated. “I haven’t said 
I was goin’ to be left yet,” he remarked, 
slowly. 

‘*Why, Dan’]! you don’t mean— ?”’ 

“I don’t propose to let you get lost 
alone in that sleeper—that’d never do any 
way in the world. I guess we can man- 
age to get there together, eh? What you 
8’pose the boy’ll say to see us come in? 
’T will be a sort o” bridal trip, won’t it?” 

The old man was looking at her with 
deep wells of tenderness in his eyes. 
Nancy made a step toward him, and put 
her hand up to his coat, as if to brush 
away invisible dust. Suddenly his arms 
closed around her, and held her. He 
kissed her bent head and cleared his 
throat, patting her worn back gently. ‘I 
got a good wife when I got ye, Nanny,” 
was what he said at last. 

His wife did not answer. She leaned 
against him and slowly stroked his 
shoulder up and down with one tremu- 
lous hand. She was crying.— Worthing- 
ton’s Magazin e. 
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MRS. HEMENWAY’S WILL. 


The will of the late Mrs. Mary Hem- 
enway directs that the net income of her 
estate, valued at fifteen million dollars, 
shall be devoted for a period not longer 
than fifteen years to the support of cer- 
tain undertakings. 1, Educational work 
in Boston or vicinity, such as the Boston 
Normal School for Gymnastics, for train- 
ing teachers in the Ling or Swedish Sys- 
tem, or the Boston Normal School of 
Cookery, both of which she wished to 
have continued under the able direction of 
Amy Homans. 2, The historical and 
educational work connected with the Old 
South Meeting-house by lectures, leaflets 








Eternal 
Vigilance 


Is the price of good health. But with all the 
precaution we may take there are enemies 
always lurking about our systems, only wait- 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert them 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
blood may be hidden for years or even for 
generations, and suddenly break forth, unde» 
mining healt and hastening death. For aB 
diseases arising from impure blood 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the unequalled and unapproached remedy. 
It is King of them all, for it conquers diseas®& 
It builds up in a perfectly natural way all 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 
Purifies the ™ »%0d 
And assists to healthy aci’ ‘mportass 
organs, the kidneys and liv. ‘need @ 
good medicine you should cer. . 


Hood’: 


Sarsaparill: 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepar 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowel 
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and other publications heretofore carried 
on or assisted by her. 3, The study of 
American archzvlogy, in which Dr. J. 
Walter Fewkes and others are now em- 
ployed. Any men and women engaged in 
archeological work at her expense, shall 
continue the work on the same terms, it 
the results attained shall warrant such 
continuance. She directs trustees to, dur- 
ing or at the end of fifteen years, dispose 
of her archz ological, historical and educa- 
tional relics at their discretion, also that 
the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 
shall be continued so long, during the 
said fifteen years, as Amy Homans is able 
to direct the same. ‘To the Hampton Nor- 
maland Agricultural Institute of Hamp- 
ton, Va., she bequeaths the farm adjoin- 
ing the Hemenway Farm, known as 
the Lowry Farm. To Miss Amy Mor- 
ris Homans she leaves $5,000, ‘‘in 
loving and grateful appreciation of her 
aid in the educational work she has 
undertaken for seventeen years.” 

+e 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 


Women having now in Colorado the 
right to vote, even those who regard 
woman as the inferior of man find in her 
supposed inferiority an additional reason 
why she should have the ballot. A Den- 
ver magazine says: 


The woman with her little vote is dis- 
turbing the politician’s little game. He 
has a new element to deal with, and it 
will be a long day before he will know 
what to expect from it. Meanwhile the 
wire-pullers among the women are trying 
to swing the several women’s clubs to one 
party or the other. At their meetings 
they weep and scold. They are finding 
the limitations of their powers as areform 
element in politics, even before they have 
an opportunity to exercise them; those 
limits b sing set, first by their own defi- 
ciencies n wisdom and goodness, next by 
like faihugs in their fellows, the men. It 
may be disguised with such words as 
“spheres,” and ‘**cradles,” and ‘‘homes,” 
but the fact still insists on recognition 
that women are inferior mentally and 
morally. Men have come to their supe- 
rior condition partly through practice in 
ruling, in being the boss. Other things 
have aided them, but it seems probable 
that the continued eftort to live up to the 
superior position to which God has called 
them—and even socially man has ruled 
woman, giving her that deference only 
which his position enabled him to afford 
without loss of self-respect—this long- 
continued struggle, being king, to be a 
good one, has refined and elevated the 
nature of man. How excellent the plan 
then, to let woman into politics and give 
to her this same opportunity-for spiritual 
and intellectual exaltation ! 


——— — +e 


OH, FOR A SWAMP! 


CuHIcaGco, Marca 13, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

How I wish that I owned even one acre 
in some swampy district in Illinois, for 
then I could vote for the election of drain- 
age commissioners under the law of 1885! 

Our Appellate Court has decided in 
Davenport vs. Drainage Commissioners, 
Vol. 25, P. 92, that the law of 1885 pro- 
viding for drainage for agricultural and 
sanitary purposes, is not unconstitutional 
in allowing every ‘‘adult owner of land’”’ 
in the district to vote for commissioners, 
without making sex a qualification. 

This elevates us [llinois women to a 
plane almost equal to those Southern sis- 
ters who can vote on some ‘‘fence” ques- 
tion. But the decision is valuable in 
reaffirming the principle that the Legisla- 
ture can regulate the suffrage when 
officers are to be elected who are not men- 
tioned in the constitution. 

CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 


——- + er 


PUBLISHED WITH A PROTEST. 


The News and Courier of Charleston, 
5. C., says: 


We publish as a matter of politeness the 
letter of Mrs. Virginia D. Young in re- 
gard to the recent Woman Suflrage Con- 
vention at Washington. It is an occasion 
of sincere regret that any South Carolina 
lady should have been present as a dele- 
gate in such a gathering, and we feel 
embarrassed in publishing an account of 
the meeting, which is calculated to spread 
the poison in the homes of our State. Of 
course no such letter can have any effect 
on our men, but some women will be car- 
ried away just as Mrs. Young has been 
carried away. We cannot criticise the 
letter as it should be criticised without 
rendering ourselves liable to the charge 
of rudeness, and for the same reason we 
cannot refuse to publish it. We there- 
fore publish it under protest, merely 
warning the many lady readers of the 
News and Courier against being inocu- 
lated with Mrs. Young’s infatuation. 

Commenting on the above, the Sumter 
Freeman says: 

How silly this is from the News and 
Courier! Why, woman suffrage is coming, 
of course, and the time is not far distant 
when it will be considered no more out of 
place for a woman to put a vote ina bal- 
ot-box than it it now for her to drop a 
letter in the post office. 

It the editor of the News and Courier 
had been at Washington and heard the 
warm applause the little South Carolina 
lady received, he would have seen it was 


not the convention that carried away Mrs. 
Young, but Mrs. Young that carried 
away the convention. 


caiaimimnatiiili ' 
BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING. 


BROOKLYN, MARCH 23, 1894. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The regular meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association was held at 
80 Willoughby Street, Tuesday afternoon, 
March 20. After the transaction of impor- 
tant business in the interest of the county 
campaign, Miss Elizabeth Yates, 
Maine, was introduced. She gave an 
interesting address on ‘Fashionable 
Thinking.” Miss Yates traved the fads 
and fancies that had in succession claimed 
attention. She spoke of the blue 
glass craze, when so potent was thought 
to be glass of an azure hue that it might 
almost be thought if one could become 
encased in a blue bottle one might live 
forever; of the old furniture mania, pre- 
dicting that the latter would culminate in 
an Adam and Eve spoon and then die out. 
There were fashions in music, in art and 
literature. At present interest in the 
woman question was becoming the fash- 
ion and Miss Yates pictured some of the 
changes of thought that had taken place, 
recalling the time when a petition, circu- 
lated in the interests of a law that women 
should own their own clothing, which re- 
sulted in procuring but one name; 
whereas, now, the women of the State 
will present to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion a petition for equal suffrage bearing 
the signatures of hundreds of thousands 
ofwomen. All this showed marked ad- 
vance in interest in the subject during the 
past ten years. Miss Yates referred toa 
recent article in the Review of Reviews, 
which expressed the views of one of the 
delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, wherein various proposed measures 
were advocated but no mention of any 
interest in righting the existing injustice 
to women was touched upon. She thought 
this augured unfavorably for the results, 
but earnestly urged all women present 
to continued activity. No great progress 
could be made in a civilization that 
ignored the rights and privileges of 
one-half its people. 

In the discussion that followed, Mrs. 
Hood referred to a personal interview with 
a delegate who had refused to speak on 
suffrage, but said that when the time 
came to act he would do all he could to 
favor justice for women. His reticence 
to make public his views might be shared 
by others. The meeting was very large 
and enthusiastic, there being present 
members from the various leagues recent- 
ly organized in various wards of the city, 
even extending to the suburbs and to 
Queen’s County. Delegates from the 
Hempstead Political Equality League and 
from the Woodhaven League were pres- 
ent, also Miss Nilletts, of Roslyn, chair- 
man of the Queen’s County campaign 
committee. 

Miss Jessie Cassidy reported the work 
of the tax rate committee which has about 
completed its tax record of the women of 
Brooklyn. This will aggregate over 
sixty million dollars’ worth of property 
held by women, an object lesson in ‘*Tax- 
ation without representation.” 

Mary E. CRAIGIE, 
Cor. See. B. W. S, A. 


— ter 
BRAVE SADIE BARCLAY. 


Sadie Barclay, of Saybrook, Conn., is 
twenty-one and red cheeked, and her 
father is Capt. Seth Barclay of the ten-ton 
sloop, Marion, of Three Mile Harbor, 

The sloop was started with a load of 
clams for Middletown, Conn., about four 
o’clock in the morning, March 21. Sadie 
accompanied her father to ‘tend the jib 
sheet.” 


While her father was trying to lower 
the boat’s mainsail, the boom jibed 
across the deck, knocking him and his 
daughter down, spraining Sadie’s right 
arm, andithunglimp. Her father’s leg 
was broken. 

Sadie stowed her father away in the 
cabin, hoisted up the mainsail after the 
squall had passed over, and went to rac- 
ing the sloop to the windward, twenty 
miles across the sound to the mouth of 
the Connecticut River in the face of a 
stiff norther. 

This took her from 7 A.M. to 5.30 
P. M., and when she dropped anchor in 
the river the Marion looked as though 
she had been sailed through seas as well 
as over them. 

The girl sculled ashore in a small boat, 
her right arm hanging in a sling. She 
was after a doctor, and when the services 
of one had been obtained and her story 
became known, local merchants bought 
out her stock of clams and she paid a boy 
to help work the Marion home. 
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William (at his history lesson)—I’m 
glad J wasn’t born 100 or 200 years from 
now. 

William's father—Why, William? 

William—Just think how much more 
history those fellows will have to study! 





— Puck 
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HUMOROUS. 


Teacher—When does the winter season 
begin? Observing Boy—It generally begins 
about spring.—Gvod News. 


| Little Hermione was visiting her little 
| heighbor May, and when May’s mamma 
| emes Hermione if she would stay to 
| lunch, she replied: ‘‘My mamma said I 
| might if you coaxed me.” 


**Hit doan’ pay,” said Uncle Eben, ‘‘to 
| lose yoh tempuh, an’ good natur’ am a 
gre’t blessin’ to a community. But dah 





am ‘casions when er man hes ter git mad | 


| er be a hypocrite.”— Washington Star. 


Recently a small boy, who had been 
vaccinated, was baptized. As soon as 
the minister stopped sprinkling water on 
‘his head, the little fellow looked up and 
said: ‘Do you thiak it will take?” 


Dog Fancier—Yes, madam, I have all 
kinds of dogs here. Is there any parti- 
cular breed you wish? Old Lady (who 
reads the papers)—Oh, anything that’s 
fashionable. Let me see an ocean grey- 
hound.— Pick- Me- Up. 


Prudence is one of the virtues that natu- 
rally go with age, but sometimes it is 
developed early. ‘ lommy,” said a 
thoughiful mother, ‘‘your uncle William 
may be here to dinner to-day; and you 
must wash your face.” ‘Yes, ma,” said 
the thrifty Thomas; ‘‘but s’posen’ he 
don’t come. What then?” 


Going out hunting, a boy shot a bird; 
and another ran to secure the trophy. 
Coming near where it had fallen, he found 
a white owl, so sprawling in the grass as 
to present to his view only a head with 
staring eyes and a pair of wings attached. 
lostantly he shouted in dismay: ‘*We’re 
~ for it now, Jack; we’ve shot a cheru- 

m!” 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 

A large number of Equa! Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

Address ony Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OrPice, 
Boston, Mass. 
on 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Pilea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, oy ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Biackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long, 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








ScroFULA, whether hereditary or ac- 
quired, is thoroughly expelled from the 
blood by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 





blood purifier. 
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of finished 


tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion 


Thus it will be seen that the officials 


them all. 


The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
‘Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
roduct; elasticity and 

power in clinch, It allows the use of very small nails.’’ 

There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised in a horse nail 
except the “material from which it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence, 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 

By the “use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 


recognize what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 








A medaland diploma worded : 


smoothness combined with holding 


3 by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
“in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 


of the WORLDS COLUMLIAN EXPOSITION 








A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 
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The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 
ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. : 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world, 

The Putnam Nail is the only erclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Nail in the 
World. In its manufacture the old hand process is followed. 


Forged from end of rod, Qa by hammers only. 


It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Sp/it, 
hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is abso/utely safe and outwears all others. 

See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. __—<_ 

They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


'@ PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
110N and the West, 3.00 P.M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleeping-car to Chicago. 

For Union rer and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
A. a Bm, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN Branca, 8.50, 9.40 
A.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.90, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.06, 6.00, 7.05, 7.90, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 8.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcHBuRG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
8.00, 7.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local téme-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 





New York and New England Railroad 


—FOk— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ft 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, City office, 322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


HYPERTRICHOSIS. 


(Superfluous Hatr). 
Positively Cured by Electricity. 

MME. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
at her residence for the only safe and scientific treat 
ment of this most annoying blemish. A special 
process, sure and gentle, approved Ld physicians. 
Absolutely WITHOUT BISCOMFORT, mark or return. 
MoLEs removed also, leaving no trace. Interview or 
correspondence cordially invited, and strictly confi- 
dential. Sealed circular on application. 
PrivateParlors, 415 Qolumbus Avenue, Boston. 





MRS. PEARY. 


My Arctic Journal. 


«We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the woa- 
derful pictures which are reproduced from her 
camera.”—Zoston Herald. Price, $2.00. 


Contemporary Pub. Co., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 








-BEST ON EARTH- 
NICKERSON PATENT BOwoLT SHEARS 
Win & SCISSORS. ni 
CULE C THEM 


THis our MAILTO US WiT 
JOO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
@ ONE FULL NICKLED 


BincH SHEAR LIKE CUT.-———— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenrortlowa 


Morphine Habit Cured in 1» 
20 days. No pay till cured. 
OPIUM bar}. STEPHENS Lebanon.d2.0 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


POR | prvi’ 
BH eerroaeae 
ORYRG | Bares re tgtzceed 


Hon. Edward Avery, President, $3 State St 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1994. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of PennsyWania, 
N. College Ave. and 2lst Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4-yeare’ 
gredes course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
linical work offers superior advantages to students, 
who are a to the clinics of the gutie 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, .D., 
Dea\, 181 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, BS. 
Four years’ graded course. tures, Quizzes, Labo 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and laformation apply to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 
The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Ketreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 
The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 




















SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practiee. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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SUFFRAGE DOINGS IN COLORADO. 


DENVER, COL., MARCH 17, 1894. 
Editor Woman's Journal : 

Denver has had a full quota of political | 
excitement during the past week. The 
effort of the Governor to remove the mem- | 
bers of the Board of Public Works who | 
refused to close the gambling halls of the | 
city, the violent opposition to this by the 
A. P. A. Republicans, who are said to 
have received $10,000 from the gambling 
interests for their help, the calling out of 
the State militia and federal troops, the 
filling of City Hall with armed special 
deputies, dynamite and arms, and the 
general feeling that it is a struggle for 
mastery of the city government between 
the A. P. A. and the other portion of the 
community, has created an immense ex- 
citement. That no blood has been shed 
80 far in the fight is extremely creditable, 
and shows the good sense and the absence 
of the hobo element in the crowds that 
have filled the streets this week. 

Meanwhile the tickets for city elections 
are being made up very rapidly over the 
State. The Highlands Republican City 
Convention was held March 16, and sev- 
eral precincts sent lady delegates. Mrs. 
Carrie West was nominated for city clerk. 
At the Grand Junction Republican Con- 
vention, March 16, seven women dele- 
gates were present. At Rico a large 
number of women were present at the 
Populist Convention. Mrs. Dr. Yokum 
was made secretary of the Convention, 
and was also nominated for city treasurer. 

At the Del Norte Independent Conven- 
tion Mrs. Emily French was nominated 
for trustee. 

At the Lafayette Populist Convention 
many ladies took part, also at the Aspen 
Populist Convention, where Mrs. 8. P. 
Green was nominated for city treasurer. 
Mrs. Green has always taken a great in- 
terest in public affairs in Aspen, was 
prominent in the suffrage campaign, and 
will undoubtedly be elected. 

The Cafion City Populists have nomin- 
ated Mrs. M. M. Sheetz as a member of | 
the Council. 

The Leadville Democrats placed Mrs. 
Alexander Eldridge in nomination for 
city treasurer, and she was elected by 
acclamation, with great applause. 

The Board of Registration at George- 
town reports a very heavy registration of 
women. 

The canvass in Denver was completed 
last week, but no report has yet been 
made. So many complaints were made 
that the Populist women had been skipped 
by the canvassers, who were nearly all 
A. P. A. Republicans, that the Woman’s 
Industrial Legion called a mass meeting 
of Populist women on March 16, and 
appointed precinct committees to ascer- 
tain whether the Populist women were 
properly registered. The canvass seems 
to have been done in a very slipshod 
manner, and the only way for a woman 
to be sure that she is registered is to go 
to the court house and see for herself. 
Women should obtain certificates of regis- 
tration, so that in case of wholesale chal- 
lenging, such as took place last fall, they 
may not be cheated out of their votes on 
election day. 

Congressman Bryan, of Nebraska, 
spoke on ‘Tariff Reform and Free Coin- 
age,” at the Broadway Theatre, March 13, 
under the auspices of the Greystone Club. 
(Dem.) Nearly half of the immense 
audience were women, and a significant 
feature of the occasion was that boxes 
were reserved for the officers of the State 
Suffrage Association and for those of the 
Colorado Women’s Political Club. 

Women’s Political Study Clubs are 
rapidly increasing in number. The first 
Republican Club in Denver was organized 
in Highlands, with Mrs. Killam as presi- 
dent. Another was organized in Besse- 
mer this week. Most of the non-partisan 
clubs are Republican or Prohibitionist. 
Almost every W.C.T.U. devotes part 
of its time to the study of political 
science. 

The State Association has a very large 
attendance at its regular meetings, and 
its members are becoming proficient in 
parliamentary law. They are following 
Fiske’s Civil Government, with papers 
on subjects arising in the lesson, and have 
usually a debate on some easy question 
for parliamentary practice. The Associa- 
tion recently introduced a constitutional 
amendment barring all officers of partisan 
clubs from possible candidacy in the As- 
sociation. This was aimed directly at 
the Populist women, and was presented 
by an A. P. A. Republican. The Popu- 
lists rallied in force, and voted down the 
amendment. The A. P. A. question in- 
trudes everywhere, and is making many 
enemies among people who ought to be 
working together for the betterment of 
politica. 

One noticeable outcome of the rage for 
political study is the organization of a 
Young Men’s Club for the study of pol- 
itical economy, an entirely new thing in 








this part of the world. A gray-haired 
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Irishman said to your correspondent, re- 
cently, that he had been up to the Popu- 
list Women’s Headquarters, and he was 
proud to see the women working and 
studying. He wished the men would 
study, for many of them knew nothing 
about politics except what candidates to 
vote for. Systematic study of the way 
we are governed is entirely new to the 
average masculine mind. 

Since writing you, Governor Waite has 
appointed two women to State offices. 
Mrs. Emma Ghent Curtis, editor of the 
Royal Gorge, at Cafion City, and leader 
of the suffrage campaign in Fremont 
County, was appointed on the Board of 
Control of the State Industrial School at 
Golden. She is eminently fitted for the 
position. Ella L. C. Dwinell, of Color- 
ado Springs, who was secretary of the 
City Suffrage League last fall, received a 
similar appointment at the Mute and Blind 
Asylum. 

The Highlands W. C. T. U. presented a 
set of resolutions to the Republican 
Convention of March 16, asking that the 
nominees pledge themselves to allow no 
saloons in Highlands during their terms of 
office. The resolutions were adopted. 
At the recent annexation election in 
Highlands, the women property-holders 
turned out in great force, and mostly 
voted against the annexation. They were 
afraid they would not be able to keep 
saloons out of the city if annexed to 
Denver, although it is said that they 
would still have had the power of local 
option. 

Altogether things seem to be in train 
to disprove the old objection to woman 
suffrage, that ‘‘women wouldn’t vote if 
they could,” and the spring elections 
throughout the State will soon show the 
fallacy of the argument. H. M. R. 





A PLUCKY OCTOGENARIAN. 


A brave old lady lately administered a 
surprise to the town council of East 
Greenwich, R. I. The Providence Bul- 
letin, under the heading ‘‘The Town 
Council Receives a Shock,” described the 
matter as follows: 

“In the middle of the meeting of the 
Council yesterday afternoon was dropped 
the following letter, which rudely shocked 
the dignity of dryness that has enveloped 
that body. They looked at each other, 
tried to smile, and opened their eyes 
wider and looked harder as the Clerk 
read : 

East GREENWICH, KENT COUNTY, 
FEB. 20, 1894. \ 
Tothe Honorable the Town Council, East Green- 

wich, Kent County, R. I. 

The undersigned respectfully petitions 
your honorable body for an abatement of 
her taxes, on the ground of a reduction in 
the value of the receipts of her rents for a 
period of years, and which she infers to 
imply a corresponding decrease in the 
valuation of her property. When her 
tenements are not standing idle, the de- 
crease in her rent receipts is more than a 
third of her former receipts. Whether 
the above-mentioned reduction of said 
rent receipts is attributable to the location 
of two vice-producing, law-defying rum 
shops on either corner of the street and 
in plain view of her premises she is unable 
to determine. As said undersigned is 
taxed without the right to cast a vote 
against said rum-selling nuisances, the 
undersigned can only make statement 
that the drunken, squalid victims of said 
vice-inciting institutions are the only 
applicants she has for her tenements, but 
from which peace-disturbers she does not 
care to suffer further hardships through 
disorderly conduct, etc., of drunkards, 
having at one time shut up her basement 
for more than two years (latter part of 
the ’eighties) rather than let it to the 
aforesaid malodorous, shiftless, ruam-shop- 
supporting element. Recently the under- 
signed has had an application to let her 
basement for a rum shop, but to which 
peculiar degradation she refuses to sub- 
mit. She refuses to take the “blood 
money” that smirches the hands, hearts 
and souls of both giver and receiver; the 
“blood money” that depraves and kills 
the self-respect and decency of a com- 
munity, that debauches the fathers and 
mothers of the future men and women, 
who are to carry on the public and private 
duties of life. As the undersigned is 





unable to dispose of said property in 
order to remove toa more desirable neigh- 
borhood, she petitions for an abatement 
of her taxes, or to be made exempt from 
all taxation whatsoever, on the grounds 
above set forth, if it be not apparent that 
said undersigned has a clear case for 
damages against said town _ rum shops, 
se tely or combined. The undersigned 
will be eighty years old next July, and 
wants no more annoyance from drunken 
gangs loafing around, nor to be any longer 
terrorized by reckless profanity, orgies 
and revellings, which are so essentially 
the props and work of aforesaid vice- 
propagating, crime-fostering rum shops, 
so essentially proving themselves to be 
the family-destroying, citizen-debasing, 
“blood money” making establishments, 
whose success and prosperity are 80 
forcibly marked by the consequent deteri- 
oration and ruination of the moral and 
physical wealth and health of the people. 
A most unholy business, pandering to a 
base, mischievous appetite—a branded 
business whose taint of ‘blood money” is 
an ineradicable quantity, whether the 
dirty coin be expended in building 
churches or preparing men for the minis- 
try, or whether it be accumulated in the 
evil pursuits brow yee os men and 
women are tempted and led into becoming 
candidates for the penitentiary or for the 
poor house. In either or any case, said 
“blood money” is forever stigmatized as 
the price of guilt and the wages of sin. 
A revolting, corrupt business, to be ab- 
horred of heaven and earth as a blot and 
stain upon humanity, Christianity and 
government; a monstrous business, not 
only arrayed against progress and civiliza- 
tion, but against the holy spirit of right- 
eousness and truth! 
a ee 
{[Mrs.] MARGARET B. GORMAN, . 
Marlboro Street. 


The communication was referred to the 
Board of Tax Assessors. 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, another 
woman of more than eighty years, writes 
to the Providence Journal as follows: 


The letter of Margaret B. Gorman, to 
the Town Council of East Greenwich, is 
wel! worthy of serious consideration by 
the thoughtful men and women of Rhode 
Island. it seems that last spring the 
“town voted, by a large majority, to 
grant no licenses,” and then left the rurm- 
sellers to do as they pleased in defiance of 
the law. This woman, now in the 80th 
year of her age, is a taxpayer, owning 
tenements on the renting of which she 
depends for her income. She appeals to 
the authorities for ‘tan abatement of her 
taxes, on the ground of a reduction in the 
value of the receipts of her rents for a 

eriod of years, and which she infers to 
mply a corresponding decrease in the 
valuation of her property.” 

When her tenements are occupied, the 
decrease in rents is more than one-third of 
what she formerly received. As two rum 
shops are located on each corner of the 
streets, in full view of her premises, and 
the only applicants she now has for her 
tenements are from the rum-drinking and 
rum-selling classes, to whom she con- 
scientiously refuses them, she very na- 
turally concludes that to their proximity 
to these unsavory places is due the de- 
crease in their value, and also her inability 
to rent them at all to respectable tenants. 
While reproaching the fathers of the 
town for their failure to enforce the pro- 
hibition for which they voted, she reminds 
them that ‘‘she is taxed without the right 
to cast a vote against the traffic’ which 
is doing her so much injury, and ‘*where- 
by good men and women are tempted and 
led into becoming candidates for the peni- 
tentiary or the poor house;” a traffic 
“that depraves and kills the self-respect 
and decency of a community;” ‘‘that 
debauches the fathers and mothers of the 
future men and women who are to carry 
on the public and private duties of life.” 

In view of all these annoying and de- 
pressing circumstances, she pathetically 
and yet heroically thus appeals to the 
sense of justice of the fathers of the 
town: ‘As the undersigned is unable to 
dispose of said property, in order to 
remove to a more desirable neighborhood, 
she petitions for an abatement of her 
taxes, or to be made exempt from all 
taxation whatsoever, on the grounds 
above set forth, if it be not apparent that 
said undersigned has a clear case for 
damages against said town or rum shops, 
separately or combined.” 

This Rhode Island woman, who has 
never to our knowledge identified herself 
with the woman suffragists, is driven by 
her own painful experience to adopt 
their ideas, and she shows great bravery 
and ability in expressing them. The 
spirit of her letter is that of the women of 
76, who claimed the right of representa- 
tion in the new government, and the 
name of Margaret B. Gorman must stand 
in history beside those of Abigail Smith 
Adams, Mercy Otis Warren and Hannah 
Lee Corbin, as well as beside those of 
women of later years who have refused 
to pay taxes without representation, and 
thereby have been despoiled of their 
property, like Abby Kelley Foster, the 
Glastonbury sisters and Lucy Stone. 


Mrs. Gorman is described as ‘‘a strong, 
respectable Irishwoman.” She is evi- 
dently a woman who has the courage of 
her convictions. 

————__$<§{@———___—— 


AN OPEN LETTER TO HON. FREDERICK 
W. DALLINGER. 


Dear Sir :—In your recent speech oppos- 
ing the right of half the people to exer- 
cise self-government, you say, ‘*The right 
to vote is not a natural right.” As the 
right to vote, in our present form of 
government, constitutes those who vote 
rulers over those who are not allowed to 
vote, your admission is equivalent to a 
confession that the male half of the peo- 
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ple have no natural right to rule over the 
female half of the people. 

Now, since you thus admit that men 
have no natural right to rule women, 
since you acknowledge that men have no 
more natural right to vote than women 
have, will you kindly explain some points 
in your argument that an American 
woman finds hard to comprehend? 

You say the right to vote “is a privi- 
lege which can only be conferred by the 
State.” Now what is this “State,” which 
confers privileges? I look to a definer of 
words (Stormonth, whose authority you 
doubtless accept), and discover that the 
State is “the whole body of people in- 
cluded under one government; the body 
politic.” Then I turn to the document 
which is the foundation of the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, and I find therein 
set forth this striking declaration: ‘The 
body politic is formed by a voluntary 
association of individuals; it is a social 
compact, by which the whole people 
covenants with each citizen, and each 
citizen with the whole people, that all 
shall be governed by certain laws for the 
common good.” 

Now, having built our body politic on 
that basis, will you please explain when 
and where the whole people of Massachu- 
set ts covenanted with each citizen that the 
male people of this State should have the 
privilege of ruling the female people? 
This is an important question. Doubtless, 
as a man of integrity, you sincerely be- 
lieve that at some special time such an 
abdication of power on the part of the 
female people of Massachusetts must 
have occurred, else you would not now 
be assuming that you rightfully possess a 
privilege which must not be possessed 
by the women of your State. But, al- 
though a somewhat persevering delver in 
historical records, I utterly fail to dis- 
cover any trace of the time and occasion 
when the female half of this whole peo- 
ple conferred upon the male half the ex- 
clusive right or privilege of making all 
the laws which the whole people have to 
obey. 

Where do you find it? As a scholar, 
you will doubtless admit that ‘‘the State” 
does not mean exactly the same thing as 
‘‘the males of the State.”” Now, where is 
the record of the State’s having conferred 
a privilege upon one sex which it does 
not also, both by the spirit of its origin 
and the letter of its foundation, confer 
upon the other? You will remember that 
its spirit was against caste of every kind ; 
that it was deemed unjust not to count 
the vote of all who helped to support the 
government. The letter I have quoted 
above. 

You must have some private and ex- 
ceedingly valuable information, if you 
hold proof which now justifies that which 
the founders of American principles 
solemnly declared to be unjust, and your 
documentary discovery bids fair to be- 
come as notorious as Chatterton’s, if you 
have really discovered the deed by which 
half the people of Massachusetts signed 
away the privilege of their birthright to 
the other half! 

It is kind of you to be anxiously con- 
cerned lest women should either be over- 
burdened with duties or neglect their 
home affairs, and it is most good of you 
to try to judge what is best for all women 
and what all women want. But, you see, 
you will be spared the necessity of de- 
ciding what they want as soon as you pro- 
duce your proof that this is justly a 
state of self-government for all men, but 
of men-government of all women. The 
main question is this: Upon what occa- 
sion did you receive your privilege by 
consent of the female people governed? 

Awaiting the publication of your per- 
sonal information on this question, I am, 
most unwillingly, a member of the sub- 


ject class, 
ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 


A graphic account of the great relief 
work conducted by Miss Clara Barton and 
the Red Cross Society after the Sea Island 
hurricanes is given by Joel Chandler 
Harris in the March Seribner. 








THE DRAMA. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE.—George Thatcher 
contributes something new to the list of 
stage entertainments,and each subsequent 
enterprise is better than its predecessor. 
His latest is the new musical extrava- 
ganza, ‘‘Africa.” The production has 
enjoyed successful runs in all the cities of 
the country. It has the advantage of the 
general run of entertainments in the fact 
that it is built on an original and well- 
defined plot. The story allows of unlimi- 
ted comedy, musical and scenic embellish- 
ment, all of which have been taken 
advantage of. Fun is furnished in unlim- 
ited quantities. Throughout, there is a 
harmonious blending of pretty music, 


graceful dances, burlesque features, 
vaudeville hits and farcical satire. 
‘*Africa’’ will begin April 2. 


HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—For Miss 
Marlowe’s second week at the Hollis, 
commencing April 2, the following plays 
will be given: Monday and Tuesday even- 
ings, April 2 and 3, ‘*The Hunchback” ; 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, April 
4 and 5, ‘Much Ado about Nothing”; 
Friday evening, April 6, and Saturday 
matinee, April 7, ‘As You Like It”; Sat- 
urday evening, April 7, ‘‘Ingomar.” Miss 
Marlowe’s first week at the Hollis in 
“The Love Chase” and “Romeo and 
Juliet” has proved as successful as ever, 
and the second will not be less so. Hardly 
a seat has remained unsold during the 
past week. Her company is the best 
with which she has yet appeared, and the 
mountings and settings of all the plays 
are excellent. During the entire engage- 
ment of Miss Marlowe at the Hollis the 
Wednesday matinees will be omitted. 


> — 


GRAND OPERA House. — ‘The Still 
Alarm,” the realistic play which was the 
first of Mr. Joseph Arthur's stage crea- 
tion, will be presented at the Grand 
Opera House next week. It has had 
many notable productions in Boston, but 
the present one promises to be on even a 
more elaborate scale. The drama deals 
with topics and events of modern times, 
and is a charming story of every-day life 
and scenes in a great metropolis. It 
turns on the fortunes and misfortunes 
of a New York fireman, and gives an 
admirable picture, with realistic sur- 
roundings, of his duty, making the brave 
fireman the hero of a pulsating and 
exciting melodrama. The company at 
the Grand Opera House includes many 
prominent people in the dramatic profes- 
sion. Wm. 8S. Harkins will play the part 
of the hero, Jack Manley, W. T. Doyle 
will appear as John Bird, Harry Corson 
Clarke as Willie Vanley, Neil O’Brien as 
Dock Wilbur, James B. Watkins as 
Franklin Fordham, Wm. Bryde as Jen- 
kins, Wm. H. Newborough as Joe Jones, 
I. H. Roby as Messenger, William Nes- 
tor, Miss Lillian Burnham as Cad Wilbur, 
and Mrs. Selden Irwin as Mrs. Manley. 
A prominent dramatic event will be the 
presentation at the Grand Opera House, 
the second week in next month, of Ed- 
ward M. Alfriend’s new play, ‘** The 
Diplomats.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
Monday, April2, 3.30 P.M. Mr.C. Howard Walker 
will speak on “‘American Architecture.”’ 














TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





Mrs. Diaz “Talks on Human Beings” in 
ween Club Rooms, 5 Park Street, Saturday, 
a .M. 





LOST.—In the Green Room, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18th, a pair of Gold-Bowed Spectacles in a 
case. The finder will please leave them at the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, and 
receive a reward for the trouble. 





Wanted.—A lady, who is a self-trained nuree, 
would like a situation as nurse, or nurse and com- 
panion, She can furnish excellent references as 
to ability, and makes a specialty of nigh work. 
Terms reasonable. Address Miss M. R. WALLCUT, 
92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 

March 29, 1894, 


_LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the Sprinc StyLes can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place. (One short flight.) 


C. H. Simonds & C>., rrinters, 29; Congress Street. 
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